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Colonel Roosevelt 
Canals and Irrigation pressed an electric 

button at Roose- 
velt, Ariz., March 18, and set in motion 
machinery which opened the Roosevelt 
storage dam, a part of the Salt River 
irrigation project, affecting 240,000 
acres. This part of the Federal recla- 
mation campaign was inaugurated under 
Colonel Roosevelt as President, the first 
stone of the dam being laid four and a 
half years ago. The construction in- 
volved building a desert and mountain 
road at a cost of $300,000. The main 
canals and the cross canals have a total 
length of many hundred miles. Some of 
them antedate the new construction, and 
certain ones are said to be the work of a 
prehistoric race of aborigines. The 
Roosevelt dam itself is 168 feet thick at 
its base and its top is crossed by a road- 
way 1,080 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
Its hight to the parapet wall is 280 feet. 
The spillway is 200 feet above the base. 


house and transformer capable of pro- 
ducing a 45,000 volt current. This will 
be carried across the desert to Vesa and 
Phenix. This power is expected to pay 
the cost of maintenance of the irrigation 
project. Last month the excavation in 
the central division of the Panama Canal, 
including the great Culebra Cut and the 
Chagres section, was the greatest on 
record, being 1,409,338 cubic yards. In 
that division 71,833,522 yards have now 
been excavated, leaving 26,091,496 yards 
to be removed. In the Atlantic division 
the total excavation in February was 
574,199 yards; in the Pacific division, 
509,217 yards. Taking the canal as a 
whole, up to March 1 there had been 
: taken out 131,829,436 yards, leaving 











50,708,330 yards to be excavated. The 


Below the dam is a water turbine power 
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canal at the Pacific entrance is completed 
from deep water to a point opposite the 
Panama Railroad wharf, at Balboa, a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles. From this point 
inland the open water channel extends 
3 miles, certain sections having their 
final width of 500 feet. At the Atlantic 
entrance the channel is completed to its 
full width. There remain to be taken 
out of this section 30,600,000 yards of 
earth, and 3,800,000 of rock. The earth 
excavation is 66 per cent., and the rock 
59 per cent. completed. Excavation in 
the big Gatun lock is practically com- 
pleted, and about 56 per cent. of the con- 
crete is in place. The Gatun dam, the 
greatest in the world, is about 60 per 
cent. completed. The concrete work in 
the locks at Pedro Miguel is over 67 per 
cent. completed, and about 11 per cent. 
of the concrete is in place at the Mira- 
flores locks. Bids for emergency dams 
to safeguard all of the permanent locks 
will be opened March 30. 


& 
The Vermilion County, IIl., 
Corruption vote inquiry was ended 
March 14, after an eight 
weeks course, the grand jury being dis- 
missed until April 17. Thirty-seven in- 
dictments were returned, of which only 


fourteen were for political offenses. All ~ 


of the fourteen involved were mere pre- 
cinct captains and their underlings, no 
leading politicians being indicted, and 
only one member of the Danville city 
election committee. Resolutions adopted 
by the jury will be sent to the Governor 
and to members of the State Assembly 
from the district, asking that a law be en- 
acted to punish the first offense for pur- 
chasing votes by disenfranchisement for 
five years, the second offense by life dis- 
enfranchisement. Vermilion County offi- 
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cials were rapped for their failure to co- 
operate with the grand jury in its in- 
vestigations, and Danville business men 
were charged with endeavoring to dis- 
courage the continuance of the election 
probe——-John J. Healy, former States 
Attorney of Cook County, has been asked 
by the Helm Bribery Investigation Com- 
mittee to take charge of the investigation 
of alleged corruption in the last Illinois 
Legislature. This is the latest develop- 
ment in the concluding chapter of the 
Lorimer case and its ramifications -———- 
Senator Bailey is angry at the issuance 
of a subpoena for him in connection with 
the proceedings against State Senator 
Holtslaw, of Illinois, and he will proba- 
bly refuse to make any explanation of 
the disappearance in the Senate chamber 
at Washington of the affidavit of the 
bank clerk, Newton, and the Holtslaw 
bank deposit slip. “Of course,” says the 
Texas Senator, “he [the State’s Attorney 
of Sangamon: County, IIl.] perfectly un- 
derstood that Illinois could not issue a 
subpoena for persons outside of her jur- 
isdiction, and therefore the application 
for it was a contemptible piece of petty 
politics.” Nine men, including A. C. 
Frost, former president of the Alaska 
Northern Railroad, and various bankers 
and brokers of Chicago and other cities, 
were indicted last week by the Federal 
Grand Jury at Chicago in the Matanuska 
River (Alaska) coal land cases. They 
are charged with conspiracy to defraud 
the Government of 10,000 acres of coal 
lands, valued at $10,000,000. The pen- 
alty provided is a fine of $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for two years on all counts, 
and there are two counts in the indict- 
ment. The tracts involved are known 
as the Watson and Matanuska Coal 
Company groups. The contempt 
charges against George B. Cox, Repub- 
lican boss of Cincinnati, were dismissed, 
March 15. The Baschang bribery case, 
of which the former was an outgrowth, 
remains unsettled. 
ed 


Iowa, Colorado 
and New York 
have failed to fill 
their Senatorial vacancies. In Iowa 
the Republican majority is split between 
Judge Deemer and Judge Kenyon. 








From City and State 





The Nevada Senate has passed the As- - 


sembly bill submitting the question of 
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woman’s suffrage to a vote of the people. 
The Socialist majority in the Mil- 
waukee Common Council has secured the 
authorization of the purchase of three 
miles of river-front property: on the 
Upper Milwaukee for park purposes. 
The Administration is, however, embar- 
rassed by the defeat of the ordinance 
providing for a bond issue to cover the 
cost of $1,010,000. Before gaining con- 
trol, the Socialists complained because 
the city did not find work for the unem- 
ployed. Now they are in their turn ac- 
cused of failing to do more for the un- 
employed than the old parties did. It is 
said that there are 20,000 unemployed in 
Milwaukee. 





& 

The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and the 
Pennsylvania _Rail- 
road companies were fined $35,000 and 
$20,000 respectively by Judge Hazel, 
of the United States District Court at 
Buffalo, March 15, after railroad attor- 
neys had pleaded guilty to granting 
rebates to the Standard Oil Company, 
upon indictments in 1907.——The ex- 
press strike in Jersey City; N. J., has 
become general thruout the metropolitan 
district of New York. The United 
States and Wells-Fargo companies are 
now affected as well as the Adams. 
Mayor Gaynor, who played a large 
part in adjusting the strike of last 
November, denounces the strikers for 
breach of faith and qualifies the present 
situation as “inexcusable, criminal and 
brutal.” The Mayor was to have been 
the arbiter in the case of men whom the 
companies refused to take back because 
of alleged violence, but’ no such cases 
were brought before him. Last Novem- 
ber his sympathies seemed to be with the 
strikers, but now he promises a delega- 
tion of the men who wish to remain at 
work that he will protect them; and po- 
licemen sit beside the express drivers. 
The president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters has declared that 
there will be no general strike. Near- 
ly 5,000 coal miners in Eastern Ohio 
have been ordered to lay down their tools 
by the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. This strike is 
called in sympathy with that which has 
prevailed in the Tuscarawas district of 
Ohio for almost a year. The coro- 
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ner’s jury in the case of the Los Angeles 
Times building explosion of October 1, 
1g10, after an adjournment of several 
weeks, held its concluding session March 
15, and returned a verdict attributing the 
fatal disaster to “parties unknown.” 

a 


The Military Movement 
Toward Mexico - 


No additional 
official expla- 
nation of the 
movement of troops to the Mexican 
border was given last week. Orders for 
maneuvers were issued. General Carter 
said a test of the new field service regu- 
lations was sought. He denied that the 
railroad companies had been asked to 
prepare for a sudden demand for trans- 
portation from San Antonio. Secretary 
Dickinson said : 

“There could be no excuse for intervention 

unless the Mexican. Government were negli- 
gent in protecting persons and property, and 
this would have to be firmly manifested before 
any such step could be taken. There are no 
conditions existing now that would warrant 
any such action on our part. In order to 
maintain the neutrality laws it was deemed 
advisable to send troops to the border.” 
In Cleveland, on the 15th, Senator Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, who had just returned from 
Washington, gave the following remarks 
to the public: 

“If the insurrectos capture the*city of Chi- 
huahua, the serious aspect of the trouble in 
Mexico will become apparent. In that case it 
is probable that the United States will inter- 
vene.... The United States, if it intervenes, 
as now seems more than likely, will not seek 
the conquest of Mexico, but will aim to re- 
store peace and to establish the government 
on a firm footing, and will then withdraw. The 
Mexican situation is grave, but the revolt is 
one which the United States can limit by in- 
terference at the proper time.” 

His statement was not, however, regard- 
ed as one representing the views and pur- 
pose of the Government. Much interest 
was excited by the statements given to 
the press by Sefior Limantour, Mexico’s 
Minister of Finance, and by his associa- 
tion in New York with the father and 
three brothers of Madero, the revolu- 
tionist leader. He was firmly. convinced, 
he said, that but for the sympathy, finan- 
cial support, and actual participation of 
Americans, the insurrection could not 
long continue. Moreover, except for the 
sensational articles printed in our news- 
papers and magazines for a year or more 
before the insurrection began, in his 
opinion there would have been no insur- 
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rection. He pointed to the acts of Oscar 
Creighton, the American leader of a 
band of men who have wrecked the rail- 
road south of El Paso and Juarez, and 
thus crippled important industries sup- 
ported by American capital. Such men, 
he said, could scarcely expect to be pro- 
tected by the United States Government. 
The word intervention, he continued, had 
been used loosely. Intervention would 
involve invasion, and that would mean 
war. What had Mexico done to deserve 
a threat of war? He started for the 
Mexican capital on the 15th, going by 
way of Laredo. Altho there had been 
denials that his conferences with the 
Maderos related to negotiations for 
peace, there were indications that, as the 
Associated Press asserted, he bore with 
him a statement of the revolutionists’ . 
demands, and a plan of reform that 
might satisfy them. He was constantly 
in communication with the Mexican cap- 
ital by telegraph, and reports from that 
city said that the President was consid- 
ering reform projects, especially with 
respect to the government of States and 
the distribution of land. It was also re- 
ported that he would displace Sefior 
Creel as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and that then the retirement of Vice- 
President Corral would place him in line 
for succession to the Presidency. His 
safe arrival at the capital was awaited 
with much interest. He has been the 
adviser of three generations of Maderos. 
The head of the family, now eighty-four 
years old, who has a fortune of $50,000,- 
000, very recently sold his rubber planta- 
tions and factories for $15,000,000 to the 
Intercontinental Rubber Company, which 
is controlled by American capitalists. 
The brothers of the revolutionist leader 
regarded Sefior Limantour’s journey 
with some anxiety. One of them said it 
would be a mistake for the revolutionists 
to impede his passage, as he was a prac- 
tical man whom his country needed. 
Mexico’s vice-consul in New York said 
he was bearing to the capital “important 
plans for reform.”———President Taft’s 
action will be criticised at the approach- 
ing session of Congress by Senator La 
Follette and others. The Senator says 
in his magazine: “Is it possible that the 
army and the navy of the United States 
are being used as a side show for a 
gigantic Wall Street gamble?” He asks 
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other questions which touch upon an al- 
leged interest of the President’s brother 
Henry in corporations doing business in 
Mexico. It is said that President Diaz 
will now send more troops northward 
and make a supreme effort to stamp out 
the insurrection. In dispatches from 
the Mexican capital, forwarded two days 
after Sefior Limantour’s departure from 
New York, it was said that President 
Diaz would not listen to any terms pro- 
posed by the revolutionists, if Sefior 
Limantour should present them. The 
re-establishment of railroad communica- 
tion with the city of Chihuahua, after it 
had been interrupted for ten days, had 
confirmed his opinion that the revolution- 
ists were weak and were making r 
gains. 

& 
As had been foreseen, 
President Diaz’s demand 
for a suspension of the 
constitutional guarantees with respect to 
persons guilty of raiding ranches and 
wrecking railroad or telegraph lines, was 
approved by the permanent Commission 
of Congress, and warnings were pub- 
lished. It was said that the revolution- 
ists would retaliate and give no quarter. 

Creighton, the American leader of a 
band of wreckers, was in camp last week 
15 miles south of Juarez. These men 
had torn up several miles of the railroad 
between that city and Chihuahua. Amer- 
icans were taking command of other 
bands, and it was reported that Orozco 
had retired, saying that he would no 
longer stay with insurrectionists who 
had become robbers, assassins and assail- 
ants of women. These were the words 
used in a circular letter bearing his sig- 
nature. The revolutionists’ attack 
upon Agua Prieta, across the line from 
Douglas, Ariz., was a failure. They 
were repulsed, with the loss of several 
lives, and Blanco, their commander, was 
denounced by some of his subordinates. 
It now appears that young Garibaldi, 
grandson of the Italian liberator, was not 
killed in the battle of Casas Grandes. 

On the 17th, the railroad from Chi- 
huahua southward to Torreon was 
opened again by the Government. Chi- 
huahua had been isolated for ten days, 
and the inhabitants had suffered for lack 
of food. Our Government asked for 
the release of Blatt and Converse, the 
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Revolt 
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two young Americans imprisoned at 
Juarez, asserting that they had been cap- 
tured on American soil. Mexico denied 
this, and it is expected that the contro- 
versy will be referred to the Boundary 
Commission. Blatt’s homé is in Pitts- 
burgh, and Congressman Porter, repre- 
senting a Pittsburgh district, has been 
hard at work in his interest-——At the 
Pacific end of the boundary a party of 
revolutionists pillaged the small town of 
Tecate. Their leader was an escaped 
convict. They were surrounded by Gov- 
ernment troops, who killed nearly all of 
them. A day later other revolutionists 
in that district captured and shot two 
Government spies. —— The American 
Smelting and Refining Company gave 
notice that all its smelters in the State of 
Chihuahua would be closed on the 2oth, 
for lack of fuel and ore. Work has also 
been stopped in several coal mines, and 
thousands of employees are idle. 
Japan denies that she has made any 
secret treaty with Mexico. Sensational 
newspapers have published reports to the 
contrary. 

ss 

There were two bat- 
tles in Paraguay, last 
week, and in both the 
revolutionists were defeated. In the first, 
which took place near Limpio, one hun- 
dred of them were captured. In the sec- 
ond, at Villa Rosario, about two hundred 
revolutionists were killed, and many 
prisoners were taken. Among those who 
lost their lives was Dr. Riquelme, form- 
erly Minister of the Interior in President 
Gondra’s Cabinet. Gondra and Riquelme 
were leaders of the revolt, Gondra hav- 
ing been forced out of office by Colonel 
Jara, who proclaimed a dictatorship and 
who now, as Minister of War, commands 
the Government’s army. All opposi- 
tion to the peace agreement in Honduras 
has been withdrawn. President Davila 
will retire upon the arrival of Dr. Bel- 
tran, the new Vice-President, at the capi- 
tal. The agreement provides that there 
shall be an election in October. The ex- 
penses of both armies are to be paid by 
the Government, and soldiers of both 
armies are to be pensioned. Gen. Lee 
Christmas, the American soldier of for- 
tune who commanded Bonilla’s army, 
has been made Governor of the Province 
or Department of Cortes——Manue! 
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Estrada Cabrera was inaugurated as 
President of Guatemala for the third 
time, on the 16th. The Legislative 
Assembly of the Bahama Islands recent- 
ly voted, 23 to 6, for the annexation of 
the islands to the Dominion of Canada. 
This action had been proposed in a large 
mass meeting in Nassau, at which sev- 
eral Canadians made addresses. The 
Governor of the Bahamas will ask the 
Canadian Government to provide for a 
conference. 
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. A discussion of naval 
Peace Talk in 2 emament in the House 
of Commons elicited a 
declaration from the British Foreign 
Secretary which may lead to important 
results. A resolution protesting against 
the increase of expenditure for army and 
navy was presented by J. A. M. Mac- 
donald, Liberal member for Falkirk 
Burghs, and amended by another Liberal, 
Joseph King, from North Somerset, ex- 
pressing a desire for arbitration. The 
First Lord of the: Admiralty, Reginald 
McKenna, in replying to their speeches 
said that it was impossible to reduce the 
naval estimate because Germany had in- 
creased her naval estimates for next year 
by an enormous sum, but he said that 
there would be no further increase of ex- 
penditure unless the German program 
should be changed. In 1914, he said, 
Germany would have twenty-one Dread- 
noughts to England’s thirty, no more 
than a safe margin. Foreign Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey, acting in the absence 
of Premier Asquith as Government 
leader, accepted the King amendment 
and spoke at length upon the anomalous 
and distressing situation prevailing at 
present, when the civilized Powers were 
assuming closer and more friendly rela- 
tions and yet were engaged in a ruinous 
rivalry of expenditure in preparation for 
war. He continued: 

“Unless the incongruity and mischief of all 
this be brought home not only to the heads of 
men generally but to their feelings as well, so 
that they resent the inconsistency and realize 
the danger of this tremendous expenditure, 
the rivalry will continue and it must in the 
long run break down civilization. You are 
having this great burden piled up in times of 
peace and if it goes on increasing by leaps and 
bounds as it has done in the last generation it 
will become intolerable. There are those who 
think that it will lead to war precisely because 
it is already becoming intolerable. I think it 
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much more likely that the burden will be dis- 
sipated by an internal revolution, by a revolt 
of the masses of men against taxation.” 


Sir Edward explained that it was impos- 
sible for any one country to drop out of 
the competition and he saw no way of 
checking it except international arbitra- 
tion. On this point his own words must 
be quoted in full: 


“I should perhaps have thought it unprofit- 
able to mention arbitration had it not been for 
the fact that twice within the last twelve 
months the President of the United States has 
sketched out a step in advance more momen- 
tous than any one thing that any statesman in 
his position has ventured to say before. His 
‘words are pregnant, with very far reaching 
consequences. 

“Mr. Taft recently made the statement that 
he does not see personally any reason why 
matters of national honor should not be re- 
ferred to a court of arbitration. He has also 
expressed the opinion that if the United States 
could negotiate a positive agreement with 
some other nation to abide by the adjudication 
of an international arbitral court on every 
question that could not be settled by negotia- 
tion, no matter what was involved, a long 
step forward would be taken. 

“These are bold and courageous words. We 
have no proposal before us and unless public 
opinion rises to the height of discussing a pro- 
posal of that kind it cannot be carried out. 
But supposing two of the greatest nations of 
the world were to make it clear to the whole 
world by such an agreement that under no 
circumstances were they going to war again 
I venture to say that it would have a benefi- 
cent effect. : 

“The nations that made such an agreement 
might be exposed to attack from a third Pow- 
er. This would probably lead to their follow- 
ing with an agreement to join each other in 
any case where one of them had a quarrel with 
a third nation which had refused to arbitrate. 

“T do not think that a statement of this kind 
made by a man in Mr. Taft’s position should 
go without response. In entering into an 
agreement of that kind there would be risks 
and you would have to be prepared for some 
sacrifice of national pride in such an agree- 
ment as that proposed by the Un‘'-d States. 

“We should be delighted to receive such a 
proposal. I should feel it something so far 
reaching in its consequences that it required 
not only the signature of both Governments 
but the deliberately decided sanction of Par- 
liament. That I believe would be obtained.” 





Js 
, It is rare that a 
at of Peace Government _utter- 
n 


ance attracts more 
attention or is more favorably comment- 
ed upon than Sir Edward Grey’s exprest 
approval of the Taft proposal for unlim- 
ited arbitration. Mr. Balfour, as leader 
of the Opposition, pledged the hearty 
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support of the Unionists for the policy. 
He thought arbitration quite practicable 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. This would not, however, affect 
the naval estimates because Great Brit- 
ain did not build ships with the idea of 
using them against the United States. 
Lord Chancellor Loreburn, speaking in 
the House of Lords, said that President 
Taft’s proposals might prove to be the 
most important utterances of the cen- 
tury and a turning point in the history of 
the world. The leader of the Labor 
party in the House of Commons, J. R. 
Macdonald, exprest approval of the arbi- 
tration plan, but objected to what Sir 
Edward Grey said about the two nations 
acting together against a third which re- 
fused to arbitrate. If Europe got the 
idea that there was going to be an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance it would do more harm 
than good. Sir Edward Grey, in a speech 
at a dinner of the International Arbitra- 
tion League, referred to this objection 
and explained that he meant merely that 
when two great nations were bound to- 
gether by such an arbitration treaty it 
would develop such a feeling of sym- 
pathy between them that the public opin- 
ion of both would be strongly against a 
third nation refusing to arbitrate a dis- 
pute with either. He thought it unwise 
to introduce the question of a defensive 
alliance into’a plan for arbitration, “but 
the thought of future possibilities is an 
encouragement which should not be 
grudged or denied.”.——-The Noncon- 
formists have entered upon an earnest 
campaign in favor of arbitration with the 
United States. Most of the papers of 
all parties, except the strongest of the 
imperialistic organs, speak cordially of 
Sir Edward Grey’s remarks. Only the 
Saturday Review, always anti-American, 
says that “dithyrambic drivel about peace 
does nothing to accomplish it.” In 
Germany President Taft’s proposal met 
with a cold reception, and, according to 
the German press, England takes to it 
only because she is afraid of losing Can- 
ada. The Socialists and other radical 
parties will introduce the following reso- 
lution into the Reichstag: 

“In view of the fact that the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the British House ot 
Commons have declared in favor of limitation 


of armaments the Reichstag hereby calls upon 
the Chancellor to take steps immediately to 
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bring about an international understanding re- 
garding a general reduction of armaments and 
the abolition of the right of capture at sea.” _ 
In the Austrian Reichrath Minister 
of War Schoenaich said that -history 
showed universal peace to be unattain- 
able, and called attention to Great Brit- 
ain’s colossal naval program and the 
vigorous mobilization of America’s fight- 
ing forces.” The Danish Foreign 
Office has notified the Peace Bureau at 
Berne that Denmark will accept the invi- 
tation of the American Government to 
appoint a commission to promote arbitra- 
tion. The plan recommended by Ad- 
miral Henderson for the construction of 
an Australian navy calls for the expendi- 
ture of $115,000,000 during twenty-two 
years in the building of a fleet of eight 
armored and ten protected cruisers, be- 
sides eighteen destroyers and twelve sub- 
marines. 











& 
It is reported from Con- 
The Bagdad F 
io Pct 4 stantinople that the Bagdad 


railroad question has been 
settled by the Porté and that the work 
will now ‘be pushed forward. The rail- 
road will be carried across the Taurus 
range to El Helif and thence to Bagdad. 
A branch line will run to Alexandretta 
and another branch leaving the main line 
at Killis will connect at Aleppo with the 
Damascus Railroad. It is this Aleppo 
branch which is causing anxiety to Eng- 
land because it aimed directly at British 
control of Egypt. In Dr. Rohrbach’s 
monograph on the Bagdad Railroad it is 
plainly stated that Egypt is the most vul- 
nerable point of the British Empire, the 
only point where it can be attacked from 
Europe by land, and that this is the rea- 
son why Germany is interested in devel- 
oping the railroad system of Asiatic Tur- 
key. With a line running from Constan- 
tinople to the Egyptian frontier, Turkey 
might be inclined to attempt the recov- 
ery of Egypt, and if this were accom- 
plished, perhaps with the help of Ger- 
many and of a rising of the Egyptian 
Nationalists, England would lose control 
of the route to India and very likely have 
to face a Mohammedan insurrection 
there. The Turkish Government seems 
to be as completely under German influ- 
ence as ever was Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
An American, Dr. Chester, proposed a 
system of railroads connecting the Black 
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Sea with the Mediterranean at Alexan- 
dretta and valley of the Upper Euphrates 
with that of the Tigris; and French and 
English capitalists have offered to con- 
struct a similar system, all without ask- 
ing any guarantees or aid from the Turk- 
ish Government, but all these offers have 
been refused in favor of the German, 
which receives support from the Turkish 
treasury. The Grand Vizier, in defend- 
ing his course in Parliament, said that 
there was no loss to the Government thru 
the guarantees, for the receipts from 
provincial taxation had increased 45 per 
cent., thanks to improved communica- 
tions, during the reign of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz. The question of the extension of 
the railroad beyond Bagdad is still open, 
as the German construction company has 
renounced any claim to Koweit, ac- 
centing Alexandretta in compensation. 
The Russian Government has agreed 
with Germany to allow it to connect at 
Khamikin, on the Persian frontier near 
Kermanshah, with the railroad which 
Russia proposes to build thru Northern 
Persia to India, but it is uncertain when 
this road will be built, and this would 
divert the Bagdad Railroad from its real 
aim, the head of the Persian Gulf. Here 
England holds the key, for it claims a 
protectorate over Koweit. It has recent- 
ly transpired that the legal ground of this 
is a secret treaty which was concluded 
January 23, 1899, between Colonel 
Meade, British resident in the Persian 
Gulf, and Sheik Mubarak, of Koweit, the 
provisions of which have never been 
made public. It has been semi-officially 
stated, however, by the British Govern- 
ment that the Sheik in return for definite 
considerations placed his rights and in- 
terest under special protection of Great 
Britain and agreed not to cede any por- 
tion of his territory to any foreign 
Power. Because of this Sheik Mubarak 
refused to lease a site of 20 square miles 
at the head of the bay when early in 1900 
Herr Stemrich, German Consul-General 
at Constantinople, came overland to Ko- 
weit to secure a terminal for the Bagdad 
Railroad. The Sheik of Koweit still flies 
the Turkish flag over his palace and his 
shipping, but in 1901, when a Turkish 
corvette packed with troops entered the 
harbor and attempted to take possession 
of the town, Captain Pears, in command 
of a British cruiser, forced its with- 
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drawal. And later, when Koweit 
was threatened by a force of Arabs 
from the interior, British bluejackets. 
were landed and threw up entrench- 
ments for its protection. The Turk- 
ish Government, however, has never 
acknowledged the British claims in Ko- 
weit and the Germans treat them with 
ridicule. Basra, which is a more likely 
terminus for the Bagdad Railroad than 
Koweit, has not been so definitely 
claimed by England, but still it is not ° 
probable that the consent of England 
could be obtained for a German railroad 
to secure this or any other port on the 
Persian Gulf. 
& 
Of the six demands 
China’s Difficulties which the Russian 
Government made 
upon China for consular and trade privi- 
leges in Mongolia, four were promptly 
granted. Upon the other two points the 
Chinese Government held out, possibly | 
in the hope of foreign support, but none 
of the Powers seemed inclined to inter- 
fere in a matter so remote from their 
own interests. The Russian Government 
then massed troops on the Russian fron- 
tier in Turkestan, ostensibly for “prac- 
tice in mobilization,” but obviously for 
the purpose of carrying out the threat 
of the occupation. of Kuldja and the Ili 
Valley in case China refused to come to 
terms. Under this pressure China yield- 
ed and conceded the final demands of 
Russia which were the right of establish- 
ing a Russian consulate in Kobdo and: 
free trade in Mongolia. Kobdo is a town 
of about 6,000 inhabitants north of 
Kuldja. The Russian demand for free 
trade was chiefly directed against the tea 
monopoly which was in the hands of the 
Chinese. The plague in Manchuria 
continues its devastation. Over 20,000 
persons have perished from it in the 
Harbin district. The fatality from the 
same disease in India is many times 
greater than this, but it does not create 
so much alarm because Europe has no 
railway connection with India while the 
plague may at any time reach Europe 
by the way of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road.—tThe papers are full of unsub- 
stantiated rumors of the intentions of 
Japan and Russia to seize and annex the 
portions of Manchuria under their con- 
trol. 














Socialist Legislators at Work 


BY FRED L. HOLMES 


men .and thirty-three Senators in 

the Wisconsin Legislature. Ten 
Assemblymen and two Senators are So- 
cialists—all residents of Milwaukee. For 
the first time in the history of any Amer- 
ican Legislature the Socialists have be- 
come so potent as a minority party that 
they must be reckoned with. 

Disgusted with the flagrant misrule 
for years of an old bipartisan “gang” of 
Democrats and Republicans, the people 
of Milwaukee last Spring turned the city 
and county government over to the So- 
cialists. Last fall they increased their 
Socialist representation in the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature from four to fourteen, 
and sent Victor Berger to Congress to 
take the seat of a Republican standpat- 
ter. 

In the Wisconsin Legislature these 
fourteen men of manual occupations and 
limited educations have forced recogni- 
tion. On two of the most important 
committees they rank ahead of the 
Democrats. And they are writing legis- 
lation upon the statute books. 

How has this small minority succeed- 
ed in stamping its impress upon the leg- 
islation of Wisconsin? What methods 


- HERE are one hundred Assembly- 


has it employed to obtain results? With. 


what effect is this entering wedge of 
Socialism driving its way toward the 
heart of republican government in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

To be shown where the two Senators 
and twelve Assemblymen of the Social- 
ist party sleep is to be told the secret of 
their effectiveness. They are a com- 
munity of interests—one where the plan 
of mental co-operation is actually in 
force. 

Finding deserted houses of the Legis- 
lature one evening because of theater at- 
tractions, IT was invited to visit the So- 
cialist rooming house. Passing along a 
side street we entered an old three-story 
stone building which housed a butcher 
shop and a creamery on the first floor. 
Down a long, uncarpeted hall—antique 
in the extreme—up two flights of heavy, 
pine stairs and we were on the thres- 
hold. 
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Such a picture. Here was a regular 
Socialist legislature in session, discussing 
resolutions and measures which were to 
come up for consideration the next day 
before the State Legislature. This wide, 
long barracks of a room had been used 
for many years by labor organizations as 
a meeting place. In one corner stood a 
large stove, perhaps a relic which had 
seen service in some district school be- 
fore Wisconsin passed a law awarding 
bounties to the schools using furnaces 
for heating purposes. Near the center 
of the room was a long table piled high 
with newspapers, legislative bills and 
economic reference books, borrowed 
from various Madison libraries. Around 
the table sat a group of earnest men— 
some were smoking, some were in stock- 
ing feet—giving their ideas about a 
measure of .the Wisconsin Legislature 
coming up for passage the following 
day. 

Around the edge of the room and in 
the corners, protected by screens, were 
the beds of the members. Each owns his 
own little hard kitchen chair and his bed 
and pays his share toward a monthly 
room rental of $25. Save for a map and 
lonely calendar the walls are bare and 
desolate. Across the corner of an ad- 
joining room hung the small washing of 
one of the members. Over the floor 
stretched a single rag rug. A newspaper 
folded cone-shaped served as a shade for 
the electric light hanging over the table. 
The whole scene bore evidences of priva- 
tions and hardships similar to those suf- 
fered in Wisconsin lumber camps a score 
of years ago. 

Here at 7.30 o'clock every evening 
“Speaker” Weber, for they are organized 
on the plan of the Legislature, calls the 
meeting to order. Every bill before the 
Wisconsin Legislature is handled upon 
this dissecting table. Plans are formu- 
lated as to who will offer debate, what 
amendments will be presented and what 
parliamentary methods will be followed 
either to hasten the passage or effect the 
defeat of a measure. Before this Social- 
ist forum all differences of opinion 
among members are settled. Sometimes 
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the debates are long and vehement. 
Often the sessions are prolonged until 
after midnight. But next day in the 
Legislature the Socialists will vote as a 
body. 

“We believe in co-operation,” said As- 
semblyman Frank Weber, in discussing 
their plans of organization. “Two men 
usually have more ideas about the prob- 
able effect of a certain measure than one. 
So we all room together for consulta- 
tion purposes. We can call a meeting 
of our members at any hour of the day 
and they will know where they are to 
meet. We settle our differences of opin- 
ion here and go before the Legislature 
with our substitute bills, amendments and 
plans for debate as a united body. A 
legislative floor committee composed of 
Assemblymen Brockhausen, Berner and 
myself settle questions that come up un- 
expectedly while we are in session at 
the capitol.” 

These Socialist members have little 
time for amusement. Financially they 
are too poor. They have come to the 
Legislature with a program as fixt as 
when they entered the City Hall of Mil- 
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waukee a year ago. They want to im- 
prove conditions for laboring men. They 
never dodge “roll calls” or grow weary 
of battle. Courage, pluck and determin- 
ation they have. 

Yet these zealous devotees of Social- 
ism are but ordinary mortals—clerks, 
machinists, cigar makers, paper hangers, 
etc. They do not seek office for political 
honor but for political good. Not one 
spent more than $5 to secure his election. 
So they are not shackled to the “inter- 
ests” or wedded to the breweries. They 
are making sacrifices, for without the 
most rigid economy it takes more than 
the legislative salary of $500 to live in 
Madison for six months. 

Let us examine their membership. 
Assemblyman Frank J. Weber, dean of 
the members, is a sailor of thirty years’ 
experience, and in 1893 he organized the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor; 
Fred Brockhausen, a thin, nervous fel- 
low, for the past nine years secretary- 
treasurer of the State Federation of 
Labor, is a cigar maker; E. J. Berner, 
a cigar maker, has been interested in the 
trades union movement for the past fif- 

















A SESSION AT THE SOCIALIST ROOMING HOUSE. 
Observe the beds in the adjoining chamber. 
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teen years; W. J. Gilboy is a shipping 
clerk; F. B. Metcalfe, nervous and eager, 
with plenty of ideas, is a glass blower; 
Jacob Hahn is a cigar maker; Michael 
Katzbahn is a core worker and molder: 
J. H. Vint is a machinist; Arthur Karn, 
a Bohemian Jew, is the organizer for the 
Bakers’ Union; George Klenzendorff is 
an architect and estimator, and E, H. 
Kiefer is a paper hanger and painter 
with five children in Milwaukee. Sun- 
day is a iong day for Kiefer. He would 
like to go home to visit his family, but 
he has limited resources and no One can 
tell but that the session of the Legisla- 
ture may be so prolonged that it will take 
his last dollar. Max Binner, secretary 
of the Socialists’ legislative organiza- 
tion, is a “capitalist” among the mem- 
bers. Answering the charge that the 
Socialists knew nothing about taxation 
because thev held little property, the 
young bookkeeper caused consternation 
by producing a tax certificate upon a lit- 
tle house and lot in Milwaukee upon 
which he had made-a number of small 
payments. 

In the Senate is the polished, affable 
Winfield R. Gaylord, State organizer for 
the Socialists, a former Methodist and 
Congregational minister. When he 
stands up there and begins to talk with 
the zeal of a John the Baptist, the as- 
semblage listens. Gabriel Zophy, the 
second Senator, is a cigar maker. Ten 
of the fourteen members are married. 
And three of these Socialists are Roman 
Catholics—Gilboy, Katzbahn and Hahn. 

To Wisconsin people these Socialists 
do not seem remarkably radical. Really 
they are the advance guard of a great 
civic movement. They are demanding 
shorter hours of labor for women and 
children, more municipal parks, public 
bath houses, better police and fire pro- 
tection, regulation of tenement houses, 
improvement of street car service and 
the passage of laws compensating men 
injured while employed, regardless of 
the negligence of the employee or em- 
ployer. In its entity theirs is a protest 
against misgovernment. 

Examine this sample piece of proposed 
Socialistic legislation. Senator Gaylord 
has introduced a bill requiring all news- 
papers accepting public printing to de- 
clare themselves public utilities and to 
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publish in each issue the name of every 
owner of I0 per cent. or more of stock. 
This measure, they argue, will disclose 
“to a certainty why certain capitalistic 
newspapers persist in making archangels 
out of certain heads of public utilities or 
other interests.” The newspapers are 
not, however, to be interfered with in 
their privilege of a free press. 

Briefly summarized here are a few of 
the Socialists’ more radical ideas, which 
have been introduced in the form of bills 
before the Legislature: 

Complete self-government for cities and 
townships. : 

Elective officers, city, State and national, 
shall be subject to a recall by the people. 

Right to exercise the initiative and refer- 
endum on all legislative matters. : 

Giving a city the right to purchase public 
utilities and to take possession of them by 
paying the owners the price of the property. 

Limiting the hours of labor of youths under 
twenty-one years and women of any age to 
eight hours a day. Prohibiting the employ- 
ment: of children under sixteen years in any 
factory. b 

Graduated income and inheritance tax law, 
small incomes to be exempt. 

Removal of the principle of contributory 
negligence and the enactment of laws to com- 
pensate working men injured while employed. 

Free school books and free school utensils 
to pupils of public schools. 

Establishment in every county of the State 
of a farming school with a model farm. 

Fire and accident insurance to be established 
by the State. 


Gradually the Socialists have been 
gaining power in Wisconsin. Since the 
election of Mayor Emil Seidel in Mil- 
waukee the party has built a meeting 
center called “Brisbane Hall,” after Al- 
bert Brisbane, of Batavia, N. Y., the first 
native American Socialist of note. And 
of this Milwaukee home these Socialist 
legislators are proud. 

From there to Congress next session 
will go Victor Berger, the brains of the 
Milwaukee movement, “boss of a boss- 
less party,” and the first Socialist to 
claim a seat in that august body. But 
he isn’t the wild-eyed Socialist he is pic- 
tured to be. He isn’t a Marx. His views 
are tempered. He is leading under the 
name of Socialism at the present time a 
movement for civic, social and industria’ 
reform. Meantime, the little party gazes 
clairvoyantly into the heart of Wisconsin 
for new fields of conquest. 

Mapison, Wis. 











My Superannuation 


{The Methodist preacher who contributes the following article is the same who wrote in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of November 9, 1905, “The Story of a Handicapped Life.” As we did 
with the earlier article, so we accompany this with an editorial expressing our admiration 
of his spirit and ideals under adverse physical and ecclesiastical conditions.—Ep1Tor.] 


HEN, five years ago, I wrote 
the story of my own life, I had 
been in the Methodist itiner- 

ancy almost twenty-eight years. At that 
time I was pastor of three churches in 
one of the upper counties of my native 
State, one of them in the county seat, the 
others in the country. Besides these I 
had a little, almost abandoned, church, 
where I preached one sabbath afternoon 
in each month. I had been pastor in 
this charge twenty years before, and 
when I returned to it a second time, after 
the lapse of so many years, I found, 
greatly to my joy, that the people, many 
of them at least, remembered my former 
pastorate, and these, with the children of 
some who had passed away, gave us a 
warm welcome. Our home was very 
pleasant. The parsonage, a pretty cot- 
tage of five rooms, with a front and back 
veranda, stood on a hill overlooking the 
little village, and a chain of mountains 
was only a few miles away. It was a 
delight to watch the sunsets from this 
home on the western hillside, especially 
in the summer and early autumn, when 
the sun went to its setting thru a mist of 
gold. And we were happy here the two 
years we tarried among my old friends. 
The people knew of my defective sight, 
but were considerate, and not over-exact- 
ing. Our salary was $400, and for the 
first time in my ministry I received more 
than the stewards had assessed for me. 
And, too, when my horse died, my 
friends soon had another one in my sta- 
ble, fully paid for. But there were dis- 
advantages. The town was twelve miles 
from the railroad, and the school was not 
such as I needed for my daughters, who 
were now twelve and fifteen years old 
respectively. 

At the session of our conference, 
which was held in November, I was read 
out to H. And we were delighted. The 
change involved a move .of more than a 
hundred miles, at a cost of over $50, and 


a separation from many dear friends, 
but there was a fine school at H., and for 
the sake of my children, and because the 
appointment was something of a promo- 
tion, we left our home in the little moun- 
tain town with regret, of course, but with 
hopefulness as well. 

Our welcome to our new circuit was 
delightfully cordial. We found a good 
parsonage, well finished, our little girls 
had a rcom all their own, an unusual ex- 
perience in their lives, and the people 
furnished us many good things as the 
Christmas holidays came on, besides 
what we had found in the parsonage on 
our arrival. 

H. was a choice community. The 
school, which had been established almost 
a half century, was of high grade, and 
its patrons were mainly people of means 
who had come to the community for the 
advantages the school afforded. The 
population was something like 500, and 
most of the families were wealthy, or at 
least well to do, owning plantations in 
one of the adjoining counties, which is 
one of the most productive counties of 
the State. The business of the village 
was not large nor urgent. The people 
had settled in H. for homes, the school 
and the churches. They took life in a 
leisurely way. They had time, and took 
time to cultivate the social virtues. Thru 
the village ran an old, historic public 
road, shaded by fine trees, and under 
these nestled the homes of the denizens 
of the town. These were built largely 
for summer comfort, and were nearly all 
modeled after one pattern. And we 
found the climate quite agreeable after 
our sojourn among the mountains. The 
sea, hardly a hundred miles away, was 
near enough to give us a fine breeze at 
night, and the sandy, porqus soil, thru 
which the water filtered to a great depth, 
made the air and grounds so dry, especi- 
ally in winter, that we had few unpleas- 
antly cold days during the four winters 
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we spent there, and the summer heat was 
less oppressive because of the altitude 
of the location. 

And those four years were the hap- 
piest in our whole itinerancy. I had 
never preached to people who were so 
appreciative. Instead of discounting me 
on account of my defective sight, they 
seemed to think all the more of me for 
it. The charge involved much work, but 
work is never hard when it is congenial, 
and done for congenial people. Every 
Sunday in the month, except one, | 
preached three times, morning, afternoon 
and night, and on one Sabbath, I rode at 
least fourteen miles in filling these sev- 
eral appointments. But my health was 
almost perfect, the congregations at the 
different churches were responsive to a 
degree that I had not known before, and 
during my pastorate of four years, the 
membership increased by something like 
a hundred. My salary went up from 
$580 the first year, to $700 the last year. 
I found, too, an opportunity to do some 
newspaper work, which added substan- 
tially to my income. The situation, the 
love of the people and the success attend- 
ing my labors, made us all very happy. 
My daughters graduated from the school, 
my son secured a place as a reporter on 
a newspaper in the city not far away, 
and I supposed that the hardships of the 
itinerancy would never be as great again 
as they had been before. I knew I was 
past fifty, and that the end was not many 
years away, but I saw before me no 
imaginary dead line. And my presiding 
elder assured me that I was no longer 
hard to provide for. “You know,” he 
said kindly (he had been a presiding el- 
der a number of years), “that we have 
found it a little difficult to place you 
sometimes, but I am sure that is over 
now.” He assigned as the reason for 
this difficulty, of course, the fact that I 
could not see well, but was much more 
gentle and brotherly in his reference to 
this infirmity than some of my presiding 
elders have been. 

At last the time came for us to leave 
H. My oldest daughter had a school not 
far away, and came home every Satur- 
day ; my youngest daughter was less than 
fifty miles away, teaching in a private 
family; we would have been willing to 
tarry in the village all the rest of our 
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lives, and we were assured that the peo- 
ple would be willing to take us indefi- 
nitely. But—we must move. The four 
year limit to the pastorate is inexorable. 
We pray over our appointments; the 
Bishops and the presiding elders, we are 
assured at conference, pray every ear- 
nestly over them, and the people are sup- 
posed to pray over them, but it is un- 
derstood in all our prayers that the good 
Lord has never yet made a Methodist 
preacher in this latitude who can serve 
the same church effectively longer than 
the prescribed four years of the Metho- . 
dist discipline. And we have never yet 
mustered up enough faith to ask him to 
do this impossible thing. We believe 
that Providence has called some men to 
be Bishops for life; we are -willing for 
our connectional officers—editors, mis- 
sionary secretaries and the like—to hold 
office as long as they can command 
enough votes in the General Conference 
to re-elect them, but we do not expect 
nor ask the same Providence to do what 
is not supposed to be desirable or even 
possible, and call some men to indefinite 
pastorates in particular charges. 

I went up to the annual conference 
that year with much sorrow, but with no 
great degree of anxiety. It was a grief 
to leave H., but I have tried to be true 
to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
itinerancy, and I knew that there was 
no possible chance for me to stay in the 
village I loved so much any longer. My 
presiding elder declared that he had ar- 
ranged for me to have the best appoint- 
ment I had ever had, and spoke so spe- 
cifically about it, that I began to guess 
where it was (Methodist preachers are 
not supposed to know their assignments 
until the Bishop reads them out at the 
close of the conference sessions). But 
when the appointments were read, I had 
a very different place from what I had 
supposed I should get. And I did not 
reach the appointment at all. I did not 
know all the facts in the case until after- 
wards, and I have no heart to go into 
these details now. Suffice it to say, the 
infirmity which came with me into this 
world, and which has gone with me all 
thru my years, met me at the threshold 
of this appointment—and I was changed 
to another, and afterwards to still an- 
other. Fortunately, all these changes 
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were made before I shipped my house- 
hold stuff from H., but for several days 
I was in suspense, not knowing whither 
to go. At last I was notified that I had 
been assigned to the B—r circuit. Hiring 
a man to drive my horse and buggy 
thru the country to W., some seventy 
miles away, I took the train with my 
trunks. My wife, who had been visiting 
relatives, joined me later, and by the 
first of December we were settled in 
our new quarters. 

There were only three churches, but 
the membership was scattered over a 
section of hilly, broken country, at least 
twenty miles square. And the churches, 
like many other country churches in our 
bounds, were greatly reduced in numbers 
from what they had been in other days, 
and the people were more discouraged 
than I have ever found folks anywhere 
in all my ministry. It was a difficult 
field for any one, and to place me on it, 
where my failure to see well would 
count for more against me than on almost 
any other charge in the conference, was 
to foredoom me to failure. The people 
were kind, our salary was enough to 
provide amply for all our needs, and our 
home was large, with a pretty yard, cov- 
ered with Bermuda grass; but the year’s 
work was the most unsatisfactory in my 
pastorate—and the last. 

Just before the meeting of the annual 
conference, our fourth quarterly meet- 
ing was held. At this session the offi- 
cials caucused with the presiding elder. 
Of course I was not invited into this 
caucus. I learned thru the _presid- 
ing elder himself—when I questioned 
him—what was said. It was all kind, he 
asserted, but the outcome of it all was 
that we understood that we would have 
a change. “But you need not be un- 
easy,” he said, reassuringly, “I can take 
care of you.” And so I went up to 
conference, suspecting nothing of what 
was to come. 

On the third day of the session, my 
presiding elder came to me and said, “I 
want to talk with you a little” (he is the 
son of the presiding elder who kept me 
out of the itinerancy three years at the 
outset of my ministry). We made our 
way to one of the Sunday School rooms 
of the church—we were in session within 
a few miles of my childhood home—and 


finding some chairs, we sat down. After 
a little hesitation, he said: “The presid- 
ing elders think you ought to superannu- 
ate.” 

The announcement stunned me. I was 
dumb with dismay. Nothing, not even 
death itself, is so much dreaded by a 
Methodist preacher as superannuation. 
It means cessation of pastoral work. It 
means that he is no longer acceptable as 
a preacher. It means that he must go 
out, often without a home or means of 
support, into poverty and old age. The 
largest allowance paid to a superannuate 
from what is known as the “conference 
collection” is not half the average salary 
of the active pastor. And the pastor 
who can save anything out of his salary 
for old age is more fortunate than most 
of us have been. The experience is the 
testing time in a Methodist preach- 
er’s life. He has nothing before him 
but years of growing weakness and in- 
firmity, nothing in the past but memo- 
ries of activity, the very recalling of 
which grieves his soul, because he can 
be active no more, and even the love of 
his brethren is too often of the pitying . 
sort that only adds to his sense of lone- 
liness. Happy indeed is he whose faith 
does not fail during these twilight years. 

I need not tell in detail all that hap- 
pened. I went to see the Bishop. I 
talked with several of the presiding el- 
ders, one of whom had been licensed to 
preach under my pastorate. I counseled 
with my friends. I yielded to the inevi- 
table—and when the session came to its 
close, I was on the list of superannuates. 
My poor eyes had at last brought my 
ministry to an abrupt ending. The breth- 
ren gave this as the only reason for my 
superannuation. 

And now a strangely Providential 
thing happened. Some years ago a 
movement was started here and there to 
build superannuate homes. In one of the 
prettiest little cities of the State, and in 
one of the finest sections of the common- 
wealth, a beautiful little cottage was built 
by a lady of means and piety, and turned 
over to the Church for a home for a 
wornout preacher. One of the best men 
in our conference had occupied it for a 
time, but was now dead. This home 
was open, and in three weeks after the 
adjournment of our conference, my wife 
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and I found ourselves in possession of 
this home. 

Our reception was gracious. A com- 
mittee met us at the train, another was 
in waiting at the “Home,” which was 
warmed by a fire in all the rooms, a 
warm supper was on the table, provisions 
for a month were in the pantry, a ton 
of coal was in the back yard, and all 
our wants for many days to come were 
anticipated. 

And the “Home” is beautiful. There 
are five rooms, including the kitchen, the 
finishing and furniture are homelike, 
and here we may stay the rest of our 
lives. Our rooms are not large, and the 
dining room, which is also our sitting 
room and library, is just a bit crowded, 
but everything is sa fresh and comfort- 
able that we are gladly content and 
grateful that our last years may be passed 
in really the most beautiful home we 
have ever had. 

And we are alone, except that for the 
present my wife’s sister is with us. Our 
son has a fine position on one of the 
leading dailies of the State; our oldest 
daughter is married to a good, worthy 
young man, and our youngest daughter, 
tho only seventeen, has an excellent posi- 
tion as a teacher. 

But it is not easy for me to become 
reconciled to my superannuation. I loved 
my work. I dream of it now. I wake in 
the night and sorrow that the pastorate 
is closed against me forever. My grief 
lurks in the outskirts of my thought by 
day, and mocks me in my most cheerful 
hours. And I feel deep mortification. 


If I am a superannuate now, I have been 
for years. If so, I have imposed on the 
charges I have served. If not, then I 
feel that I am, in some sort, a party to 
a piece of injustice to the Church. But 
I cannot help myself. The Church has 
taken the heart of my working years, 
and now I am taking what it gives me 
in return. And I shall not be idle. I 
have some lectures that I shall make as 
occasion may offer. A book written by 
me (not that novel, however) will be 
published in the early spring, and so I 
am not without work nor hope. When 
my life’s sun goes down, I trust that 
there will be no clouds except those that 
tell of a brighter tomorrow. 

I have given thirty-three years to the 
pastorate. I would gladly give as many 
more. I knew when I entered the min- 
istry that I need not expect anything 
great in the way of place and prefer- 
ment, and the knowledge during all these 
years has saved me from temptations to 
rival other men. And it has helped to 
make me content when otherwise I might 
have been dissatisfied. I am now sixty 
years old, my health is good, my sight is 
no worse than it has been all my life, 
I am sure that I am capable of doing bet- 
ter work than I have ever done, my 
income will hardly reach $400, and I 
know that we must live a severely simple 
and economical life; but I am resolved 
that I will not allow myself to become 
a cynical old man. I have preached the 
Gospel of faith and hope and courage to 
others, now I shall seek to live that Gos- 
pel before others. 


News 
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THE lie that speeds on wire and rail 
Finds everywhere an open door ; 

Correction limps along the trail, 
Tripped up by every editor. 
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Sixty-first Congress at its third 

session amounted to $1,025,489,- 
661.54. The items for which more than 
$10,000,000 was appropriated follow: 
Agriculture ..................+-$16,900,016.00 


FOU ovnccsccceccesccesessesvi 93,374,755,97 
District of Columbia ........... 12,057,236.50 


: | ‘HE total appropriations by the 


Legislative, etc. ..........ce000+ 35:37140.85 
ere + 126,478,338.24 
OO aaa ere 153,688,000.00 
yf Saree 257,539,113.00 
eee 23,855.342.00 


ee 


ve eeee e+ 142,140,144.14 
Permanent annual ...... 


wee eee +6 12Q,575,024.12 

The last item includes the interest on 
the public debt and an amount set aside 
to meet sinking fund obligations. It is 
estimated that $61,000,000 will be re- 
quired for the sinking fund in 1912. Of 
the sundry civil appropriation of $142,- 
000,000 nearly $49,000,000 is for the 
construction and fortification of the 
Isthmian Canal. Of the $257,000,000 
appropriated for the Post Office it is es- 
timated that all but $7,000,000 will be 


returned from the postal revenues for 
the fiscal year 1912. This appropriation 
amounts to more than five-sixths of the 
entire appropriation for the support of 
the Government for a two-year period 
only a generation ago. The amount, ap- 
propriated for the rural free delivery 
service for the coming year is’ nearly 
$43,000,000, or more than the total cost 
of the entire postal service less than 
thirty years ago. About $375,000,000 is 
appropriated for army, navy and pen- 
sions, while the diplomatic and consular 
service receives less than $4,000,000. 

A century ago, or in 1810, the total 
ordinary expenditure of the Government 
was $8,400,000. Of this $3,200,000 was 
spent for the army, $1,700,000 for the 
navy, $3,200,000 for interest on the 
public debt. Pensions cost less than 
$84,000. 

Our population was then over 7,000,- 
ooo. At present it is thirteen times that, 
while ordinary disbursements have in- 
creased eighty fold. 











The Federationist.—I. 


faithful readers know, THE INDE- 

PENDENT has been doing every- 
thing possible to popularize the peace 
movement, which is nothing but the 
process of substituting law for war. The 
fruition of these efforts has been even 
beyond our expectations, large as they 
were. 

It seems to us that the peace move- 
ment has now assumed a new phase. By 
the universal agreement that a third 
Hague Conference should convene about 
1915, and by the authorization of the 
Peace Commission last spring by the 
United States Congress, the nations of 
the world are brought to a position anal- 
ogous to that in which the American 
Colonies found themselves when the 
Continental Congress convened in 1775. 
The Confederation and afterward the 
“more perfect Union” which we still en- 
joy, resulted from the efforts of our 
forefathers for justice and peace found- 
ed on political principles duly declared 
and acknowledged. 

The contributions of three men to the 
discussion which produced such results 
have become a classic in political litera- 
ture. We refer to the articles by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay and James 
Madison, published anonymously and 
known in their collective form as “The 
Federalist.” Curiously enough, many of 
“The Federalist” papers were first pub- 
lished in a journal called The Inde- 
pendent Review. Senator Lodge, in the 
preface to his edition of these historic 
documents, says: 

“The essays of Publius [by whom the papers 
were signed] are undoubtedly a great work 
upon the general subject of political federation 

. which have assumed the weight and sanc- 
tity of judicial interpretation.” 

The work done for the American 
States by the anonymous publication of 
these essays in the newspapers and 
magazines of that day remains in great 
part to be done for the sovereign states 
of the world. We think some articles 
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RF over a decade now, as our 


already published in THe INDEPENDENT 
are worthy of a place in any collection 
of “International Federalist” papers that 
may be made. The time is at hand for 
the publication of other essays of such 
character and scope as to aid in the uni- 
versal effort to relate the nations of the 
world so as to “establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
to quote the preamble of our own Con- 
stitution. 

However long the process, we are 
convinced that the whole world of today 
will accomplish for itself what the Amer- 
ican world of yesterday, so to speak, 
accomplished for itself. In our effort to 
assist in the achievement of “a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished,” we 
will keep our columns open to the high- 
est authorities, as in the past, until the 
work is finished and the Constitution of 
the world is ordained. 

The following article by one who is 
generally conceded to be the leading in- 
ternational lawyer in the United States 
gives a preliminary survey of how far 
the nations have already gone in the 
movement for world organization. It 
will be followed shortly by another on 
“The Work Before the United States 
Peace Commission.” Then, as occasion 
requires, we shall print from time to 
time other papers on the various prob- 
lems of world organization, under such 
general titles as “Progress in ° Pan- 
Americanism,” “Jurisdiction of Interna- 
tional Courts,” “The Constitution of a 
League of Peace,” “Proper Constitution 
of a Permanent Hague Conference,” 
“The International Police,” etc. 

Our readers can assist in contributing 
to the final result by giving their assent 
to the right ideas when presented. The 
wide dissemination of true ideas among 
the peoples with their fruition in the con- 
sciousness of mankind is, after all, the 
harvest field of greatest value.—Eprrtor. 
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other that has characterized the his- 

tory of the past hundred years, it is 
the drift toward consolidation—the fed- 
eral tendency. This tendency has no 
doubt been accelerated by the improve- 
ment in means of communication, but 
fundamentally it is chiefly to be ascribed 
to the growth of a sense of interdepend- 
ence and of a clearer and larger percep- 
tion of the need of co-operation for the 
efficient development and conservation 
of common interests. 

When we speak of consolidation or 
combination we usually think of what 
has taken place in commerce and in in- 
dustry; but the tendency has been no 
less marked in politics, and not only in 
national but also in international politics. 
It is true that the most striking and 
obvious examples of it in the political 
sphere have been along the lines of na- 
tional consolidation in places where con- 
ditions favorable to the movement had 
long been maturing; but unmistakable 
proofs of the same tendency may also be 
found in international relations. 

In the study of government, we com- 
monly and conveniently classify the pow- 
ers which are exercised for the preserva- 
tion and advancement of political and 
social interests as the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial. And we 
look upon the unioneof the three as 
essential to the maintenance of the reign 
of law, which is the fundamental condi- 
tion of civilized life. It is just here that 
the distinction is sharply drawn between 
the conditions that exist within national 
boundaries and those that exist be- 
tween independent states, and in partic- 
ular between municipal law and interna- 
tional law. Within national boundaries 
we witness the constant and regulated 
operation of legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive powers; while as between inde- 
pendent states we have been accustomed 
to rely upon diplomacy, upon occasional 
arbitration, and in the last analysis, upon 
war as the only legal measures of pro- 
cedure. Are we justified, however, in 


| there is one tendency more than an- 


looking upon these measures as products 





of the last and final stage of interna- 
tional development? Are we not rather 
obliged to admit that the state of things 
in which they formed the sole and all- 
sufficient methods of action, is one out 
of which we are passing? It not infre- 
quently happens that great changes take 
place so gradually that we are uncon- 
scious of them till they have been accom- 
plished, and that we acclaim as the be- 
ginning of an era of change that which 
in reality marks only its consummation. 
Let us examine certain phases of history 
comparatively recent. 

And first let us consider the progress 
made toward a definite and written inter- 
national law ; and I may say at once that 
I do not speak here of codification, 
which involves special and debatable 
questions which need not be here dis- 
cussed. 

There are two modes in which inter- 
national law may be developed, The first 
is the general and gradual transforma- 
tion of international opinion and prac- 
tice; the second is the specific adoption 
of a rule of action by an act in its nature 
legislative. While the former mode, 
which at one time was almost exclusive, 
has not ceased and will not cease to 
operate, the past hundred years have 
been distinguished by the modification 
and improvement of international law 
by means of what may be called acts of 
international legislation. By the treaty 
of Vienna of June 9, 1815, it was agreed 
that rivers which separated or traversed 
two or more States should, along their 
navigable course be, in respect of com- 
merce, entirely free to every one, subject 
only to regulations of police. This prin- 
ciple was applied primarily to the Rhine, 
but was also expressly extended to the 
Neckar, the Mayne, the Moselle, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt. While this act 
which was binding only upon the parties 
to the treaty of Vienna, did not establish 
a general.principle of international law, 
it constituted an important step in the 
direction of international legislation and 
led to the adoption of the same prin- 
ciple or similar principles by other Pow- 
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ers. But it did fall to the lot of the same 
congress to formulate and agree upon 
an act which by its acceptance by all the 
Powers composing the international cir- 
cle established a general rule of interna- 
tional law. This was the act by which 
the rank and precedence of diplomatic 
agents were regulated. The rules of the 
Congress of Vienna, slightly modified 
by the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle of 
1818, are still in force and form to-day 
the written law on the subject to which 
they relate. 

Yet more remarkable, as an act of leg- 
islative aspect, was the declaration on 
maritime law made by the Congress of 
Paris of 1856. The declaration embraced 
four rules: 

(1) Privateering is and remains abolished. 

(2) The neutral flag covers an enemy’s 


goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war. 


(3) Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to capture 
under the enemy’s flag. 

(4) Blockades,in order to be binding, must 
be effective, that is to say, maintained by a 
force sufficient re ally to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. 

These rules, altho the declaration orig- 
inally bound only the parties to the con- 
gress, have, with the exception of the 
first, become by universal acceptance 
well established principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Beginning with the convention con- 
cluded at Geneva, August 22, 1864, com- 
monly called the “Red Cross Conven- 
tion,” for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the wounded in armies in the 
field, various acts of international legis- 
lation have been adopted with reference 
to the conduct of warfare on land and 
on the sea. Among these we may men- 
tion the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 
1868, which was framed by an interna- 
tional military commission ; and the proj- 
ect of declaration of the Brussels con- 
ference of 1874, which covered the whole 
field of wars on land, and which, altho 
the Powers represented in the confer- 
ence afterward failed to ratify it, not 
only became the model for subsequent 
military manuals and practice, but also 
formed the basis of the convention 
adopted at The Hague in 1899 respect- 
ing the laws and customs of war on land. 

The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 represent, it is needless to say, the 
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most advanced step taken in the direc- 
tion of international legislation and the 
constitution of an international legisla- 
ture.. By the first conference three con- 
ventions and three declarations were 
adopted. The conventions related to the 
following subjects : 


(1) The peaceful adjustment of internationai 
differences. 

(2) The laws and customs of war on land. 

(3) The adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the Geneva Convention of 1864. 


The declarations were designed to pro- 
hibit (1) the launching of projectiles or 
explosives from balloons; (2) the use 
of projectiles the only object of which 
was to diffuse asphyxiating or deleteri- 
ous gases; (3) the use of bullets which 
are so made as to expand or flatten 
easily in the human body. 

By the second Hague Conference, in 
which substantially the whole civilized 
world was represented, thirteen conven- 
tions and one declaration were adopted. 
The conventions covered the following 
ground : 

(1) The pacific settlement of international 
disputes—a convention amendatory of the 
great convention of the first conference on 
the same subject. 

(2) The limitation of the use of force for 
the recovery of contract debts. 

(3) The method of beginning hostilities. 

(4) The iaws and customs of war on land—- 
a convention so amending that of the previous 
conference on the same subject as to embrace 
the — of the Geneva Convention of 
July 6 

(5) The rights and duties of neutral Pow- 
ers and persons in war opr land. 

(6) The status of enemy merchant ships at 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

(7) The conversion of merchant ships into 
ships of war. 

8) The laying of automatic submarine con- 
tact mines. 

(9) Bombardments by naval forces in time 
of war. 

(10) The adaptation to naval war of the 
—— of the Geneva Convention of July 

, 1906. 
(11) Certain restrictions upon the exercise 
of the right of capture in naval war. 

(12) The creation of a naval prize court. 


(13) The rights and duties of neutral pow- 
ers in naval war. 


The declaration adopted by the con- 
ference related to the prohibition of the 
discharge of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons. 

By the naval conference at London of 
1908-9 an important declaration was for- 
mulated on the subject of maritime law. 
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It is not possible at the present time to 
say precisely to what extent the acts of 
the second Hague Conference will even- 
tually be put into force, but there is no 
doubt that the work of the conference 
will have important and far reaching 
effects in the domain of international 
legislation. The project of the London 
Conference of 1908-9 is still pending, 
and its fate has not yet been determined. 

Less striking, but scarcely less im- 
portant, have been the steps taken in 
recent years toward the unification of 
maritime law in time of peace and of the 
rules governing the conflict of laws or 
private international law. Nor should 
we overlook the International Marine 
Conference (Washington, 1889-1890), 
which resulted in the establishment of 
uniform rules of navigation at sea. 

From this survey of what has been 
done in the direction of international 
legislation let us turn to the field of ju- 
dicial action. International arbitration is 
by no means a new thing, but there has 
been a striking growth in the past hun- 
dred years of the practice of submitting 
international disputes to arbitration ; and 
ahbitration is a judicial process. Putting 
aside the very numerous cases errone- 
ously included in lists compiled by per- 
sons lacking in information and in dis- 
crimination, we find at least 136. com- 
pletly executed treaties or agreements of 
arbitration during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In some instances these agree- 
ments provided for comprehensive set- 
tlements embracing hundreds of particu- 
lar cases and involving many millions of 
dollars as well as points of “vital in- 
terest” and “honor ;” and if the various 
tribunals be taken together, their sittings 
far exceeded in the aggregate the time 
that would have been occupied by those 
of a single tribunal always in session. 
The achievements of the century were 
therefore fitly crowned by the great con- 
vention adopted at The Hague in 1899 
by which a permanent international court 
was established. While it is true that 
this convention does not designate the 
judges for each case that may be sub- 
mitted to it for decision, but provides for 
an eligible list from which they may be 
selected, yet the court is itself perma- 
nent; and the wisdom of the framers is 
shown in the fact that, altho they did not 
undertake to imposé universal obliga- 


tions, they also refrained from declaring 
general exceptions to the principle of ar- 
bitration. At first, the attitude of na- 
tions towards The Hague Court was ap- 
parently hesitant, but the resort to it is 
now becoming more frequent. Three 
cases, including the important New- 
foundland fisheries controversy, have 
been decided by it in the past six months. 
Meanwhile, the number of arbitrations 
before other tribunals specially created 
by treaties between particular Powers, 
increased. 

Finally, we observe the development 
of the spirit and practice of co-operation 
in the domain of executive or adminis- 
trative action. It is seen, first of all, in 
the network of treaties which some gen- 
erations ago the European powers be- 
gan to form for the purpose of securing 
joint or concurrent action, as the case 
might be, with regard to situations of 
special interest and importance as affect- 
ing the balance of power. As a result 
there eventually came into existence what 
is known as the concert of the Powers, 
which altho its aims were chiefly politi- 
cal, came incidentally to embrace matters 
of common social interest. Social inter- 
ests are, however, essentially worldwide, 
and in dealing with them the circum- 
scriptions of political interest have natu- 
rally been disregarded. 

Usually, the measures agreed upon for 
the attainment of common interests are 
carried out within each jurisdiction by 
the local sovereign, but now and then a 
central international bureau is estab- 
lished for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity and efficiency of action. 

The tendency toward co-operation for 
the attainment of common social ends 
is nowhere more clearly exhibited than 
in the growth of the system of extradi- 
tion. In former times there existed a 
strong repugnance to the surrender of 
fugitives from justice. This was due 
partly to the ancient idea of asylum, 
partly to perverted notions of national 
dignity, and partly to groundless preju- 
dices. It was not until the middle of 
the last century that the great expansion 
of the system began. Since that time its 
growth has been rapid and far-reaching. 

A narration of the efforts by interna- 
tional arrangement and concerted action 
to put an end to the African slave-trade 
would fill a large chapter in the history 
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of international relations during the past 
seventy-five years. The great Obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of the 
object in view was the proper indisposi- 
tion of various Powers to do anything 
that might lead to the revival of the prac- 
tice of visitation and ‘search on the high 
seas in time of peace. In 1890, however, 
a conference was held at Brussels, and a 
convention was signed by which provi- 
sion was made for a plan of joint action 
in certain seas adjacent to the coasts of 
Africa. 

Numerous conventions have been en- 
tered into in recent times for the co- 
operative regulation of the fisheries on 
the high seas, both in respect of food 
fishes and of fur-bearing animals whose 
habitat is the sea. We may look forward 
to the time when fisheries disputes will 
cease to exist thru the operation of inter- 
national arrangements. 

In 1875, a treaty was concluded at 
Paris for the creation of an international 
bureau of weights and measures. Eight 
years later, in 1883, a number of the 
powers of Europe and America joined 
in forming. an international union for the 
protection of industrial property ; and va- 
rious governments, which were not 
among the original parties, have since 
acceded to it. The next year a conven- 
tion was entered into by the representa- 
tives of twenty-six States, for the pro- 
tection of submarine cables outside ter- 
ritorial waters. In 1886 came the Bern 
agreement, commonly called the inter- 
national copyright convention, for the 
protection of property in literary and ar- 


tistic works. The representatives of 
twenty-seven Powers, European and 
American, signed the International 


Radiotelegraphic Convention, which was 
concluded at Berlin in 1906. The larger 
European Powers and many of the 
smaller ones are parties to international 
conventions prohibiting (1) the working 
of women at night in industrial employ- 
ments, and (2) the use of white (yel- 
low) phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches, as well as to a convention to 
regulate the circulation of- motor vehi- 
cles. An interesting feature of the con- 
vention prohibiting the working of 
women at night in industrial employ- 
ments is that it provides for an interna- 
tional commission to decide controverted 
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questions, with a resérvation of the right 
to resort to the Permanent Court at The 
Hague. As a result of the International 
conference of American States which sat 
in Washington in 1889-1890 there was 
established, with a central bureau at 
Washington, the International Union of 
the American Republics, which was con- 
firmed and extended by the Fourth 
International American Conference at 
Buenos Aires last year under the title of 
the Pan-American Union. We may 
also mention, without particularly de- 
scribing them, the following arrange- 
ments, to which both European and 
American governments are parties: The 
International Union for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs (1890) ; the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Conventions (1903, 
1905), and the arrangement (1907) for 
the establishment of an International 
Office of Public Health; the agreement 
for the repression of the trade in white 
women (1904); and the convention for 
the creation of an International Institute 
of Agriculture (1905). But, of all the 
international measures that have been 
adopted for the purpose of securing ad- 
ministrative co-operation and common 
administrative ends, certainly not the 
least interesting or the least significant is 
the Universal Postal Union. As that 
venerable manual, the Almanach de 
Gotha, observes, the constituent coun- 
tries under this arrangement, which em- 
braces substantially the entire world, 
form, for the purposes of the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence, a “single 
postal territory.” Thruout this territory 
there prevail similar facilities and regu- 
lations, and, while the autonomy of each 
local administration is preserved, there is 
a central office, called the International 
Bureau, which is conducted at Bern, 
under the superintendence of the Swiss 
postal administration, but which is in 
fact maintained by all the administra- 
tions of the Union as a common admin- 
istrative organ. Here, then, we have, 
under a compact essentially federal, a 
form of international life; for, while the 
members retain their sovereignty and 
independence unimpaired, they cO-op- 
erate by common means for the attain- 
ment of a common end thruout the en- 
tire domain of the Union. 


New York Ciry. 
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Progressive Republicanism: The New 
Democracy 


BY JAMES W. GARNER, Ph.D. 


Proressor oF PottticaL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


HE public dispatches from Wash- 
ington recently announced the 
launching of an organized move- 

ment by a group of distinguished “pro- 
gressive” Republicans, the purpose of 
which is to promote a more general in- 
troduction of the principles of direct de- 
mocracy into our political life. The pro- 
gram of the National Progressive Re- 
publican League, as the new organization 
is styled, includes the following impor- 
tant political reforms.which if generally 
adopted will greatly extend the direct 
participation of the people in govern- 
mental affairs, increase the effectiveness 
of popular government and work a far- 
reaching transformation of our represen- 
tative system: (1) The popular election 
of United States Senators; (2) the nom- 
ination by direct primaries of candidates 
for all elective offices; (3) popular elec- 
tion of delegates td national conventions, 
including the right of the voters to ex- 
press their choice at the primary for 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States; (4) the more general in- 
troduction of the referendum, initiative 
and recall by constitutional enactment ; 
and (5) the adoption of thorogoing cor- 
rupt practices acts to insure the purity of 
elections and the expression of the un- 
corrupted will of the people at the polls. 

I am asked to give a brief exposition 
of the meaning of these newer forms of 
democracy and of the methods by which 
they are or may be applied in practice. 

1. Popular election of United States 
Senators. The existing method of 
choosing United States Senators has led 
to widespread popular dissatisfaction, 
first of all, on account of the frequent 
bribery scandals which have come to be 
a common feature of the system. It also 
frequently leads to prolonged deadlocks 
which sometimes result in leaving the 
State wholly or partially unrepresented 
in the Senate or result in the election of 
Senators who are not or never would be 


the choice of the people ; it introduces de- 
moralization into the politics of the 


_ States; it interferes with the discharge 


by the Legislature of its normal legisla- 
tive duties, and often divides that body 
into hostile factions and gives a party 
coloring to the consideration of many 
legislative measures which are really non- 
partisan in character. Under the existing 
system, the nomination of Senatorial 
candidates is made by the members of 
the. legislature of each party, in a secret 
caucus, and where the two parties are 
fairly equally divided in numbers and the 
members of the dominant party are un- 
able to agree upon a candidate, it may 
and does happen that the nomination is 
finally made by scarcely more than one- 
fourth of the members of the legislature 
upon whom the choice devolves. On at 
least five different occasions the National 
House of Representatives has passed by 
large majorities resolutions proposing to 
amend the Constitution so as to provide 
for popular election of Senators, and 
some thirty-five States in some form or 
another have endorsed the proposal, but 
each time the Senate has refused its con- 
currence. The question is again before 
the Senate, and as I now write a tremen- 
dous effort is being made by the friends 
of popular election to bring that body 
into line so as to give effect to the popu- 
lar demand. 

Meantime, many of the States which 
have adopted direct primary laws have 
undertaken to secure the substance if not 
the form of popular election by allowing 
the voters of each party, at their State 
primaries, to indicate their preference 
for Senatorial candidates. But so long 
as the legal power of choice remains 
with the legislature, the results of the 
popular vote cannot be regarded as any- 
thing more than an expression of opin- 
ion which may be disregarded by the 
legislature at will. Indeed, this is ex- 
pressly declared in some of the primary 
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laws which allow the voters to express 
their preferences for Senatorial candi- 
dates. 

2. The Direct Primary. Ordinarily, a 
primary election, or a primary, as it is 
frequently called, is a meeting of the 
voters of a political party for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates to a nomi- 
nating convention. Recently, however, 
some twenty States have adopted prim- 
ary laws giving the voters the power of 
nominating their candidates 
without the agency of a delegate con- 
vention. This is the direct primary as 
contradistinguished from the indirect 
primary, which prevails where the con- 
vention system is in force. Where it has 
been introduced, the delegate convention 
has been done away with except as an 
agency for preparing the party platform, 
for choosing delegates to national con- 
ventions and sometimes for electing 
party committees. The candidate gets his 
name on the primary ballot by petition; 
that is, he gets a certain percentage of 
the voters of his party to sign a petition 
approving his candidacy, in which case 
the proper election official must print his 
name on the ballot. 

In order to discourage straight party 
voting, what is known as the non-parti- 
san primary has been provided in a num- 
ber of States for the nomination of can- 
didates for judicial positions and for 
municipal offices. A non-partisan prim- 
ary is one in which no party column, 
circle or symbol appears on the ballot, 
the candidates of all parties usually be- 
ing arranged alphabetically under the 
head of each office, with nothing to indi- 
cate their party affiliation. 

3. Popular Election of Delegates to 
National Conventions. Candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States are still nominated by 
delegate conventions. The four dele- 
gates-at-large from each State are chos- 
en by the State conventions of the re- 
spective parties, and the district dele- 
gates (two from each Congressional dis- 
trict in the State) are elected by party 
conventions in the several Congressional 
districts, except that the practice of the 
Democratic party allows each State to 
choose its delegates entirely by the State 
convention, or partly by the State con- 
vention and partly by district conven- 
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tions, as it prefers. It is now proposed 
to abolish the present system of choosing 
delegates to national conventions and 
allow the voters of each party. to elect 
their delegates directly in the same way 
as they nominate candidates for State 
offices in those States having direct prim- 
ary laws. This, however, does not mean 
direct nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice-President; under 
such a system they would still be nomi- 
nated as now by national conventions. 
However, in order to secure an expres- 
sion of opinion by the voters of each 
party, it is proposed to give them an 
opportunity in choosing delegates to 
their national conventions, to indicate at 
the same time their first, second and 
third choices for Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates, which expression 
of opinion shall be considered as morally 
binding upon the convention. 

4. The Referendum. The referendum, 
the employment of which it is proposed 
to extend by constitutional provision, 
has been defined as the power the people 
reserve to themselves of approving or 
disapproving, thru a popular vote, the 
acts of the legislature or proposed con- 
stitutional amendments. In form it may 
be either obligatory or optional. It is 
obligatory whenever the law passed by 
the legislature must be submitted to the 
voters for their approval or disapproval ; 
and optional where the law is required to 
be submitted only upon the petition of a 
certain number of voters. Considered 
from the standpoint of the effect of the 
popular vote, the referendum may be 
mandatory or advisory. It is mandatory 
when the result of the popular vote is 
legally binding upon the legislature, and 
advisory when the result is merely an 
expression of opinion, and hence not 
conclusive. In many States a referen- 
dum is required upon legislative acts in- 
creasing the State debt beyond a certain 
amount, acts loaning the credit of the 
State, and various measures of a similar 
character. In a considerable number, a 
referendum upon the acts of the legis- 
lature may be had upon petition of a cer- 
tain percentage of the voters, usually 
5 per cent. Emergency measures, how- 
ever, such as those for the immediate 
preservation of the peace, health or safe- 
ty, are generally excepted from the ope- 
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ration of the referendum, as are also 
bills appropriating money for the sup- 
port of the State Government, State in- 
stitutions and the public schools. 

5. The Initiative. The initiative is the 
power reserved by the people themselves 
to propose laws or constitutional amend- 
ments, and to enact or reject the same 
by popular vote, independently of the 
will of the legislature. While under the 
referendum the people have merely the 
negative power of accepting or rejecting 
bills enacted by the legislature, the initia- 
tive gives them the positive power of 
proposing and adopting measures of 
their own, regardless of the will of the 
legislature. The method of procedure 
by which a proposed law or constitu- 
tional amendment may be popularly ini- 
tiated is by petition signed by a certain 
proportion oi the voters, usually 8 per 
cent. The petition must contain the full 
text of the measure and must be filed 
with the Secretary of State, who is re- 
quired to submit it directly to the voters 
at a general or special election, or, as is 
allowed in a few States, to lay it before 
the legislature, which body may in turn 
enact or reject it. In the latter case, 
however, the legislature must submit the 
proposed measure to the voters, tho at 
the same time it may submit a competing 
measure. For the enlightenment of the 
voters, a few States require arguments 
for and against the proposed measures 
to be prepared, printed and distributed 
among the voters. Some,- like Oregon, 
also permit advocates and opponents to 
file printed arguments with the Secretary 
of State, who is required in such cases 
to furnish at public expense each voter 
in the State with a copy of the argu- 
ments in pamphlet form. 

7. The Recall. One of the newest of 
the democratic expedients, and one 
which is now being widely advocated in 
many communities, is the recall, a device 
by which the electorate may retire an 
unfaithful or incompetent official before 
the expiration of the legal term for 
which he was elected. The procedure 
by which the recall may be employed is 
by petition, signed by a certain number 
of the voters, and addressed to the 
proper official, requesting that an elec- 
tion be held. The official whom it is de- 
sired to recall may resign or he may 


stand for re-election, in which latter case 
he must give account of his official stew- 
ardship. Other persons are allowed to 
become candidates against him, and the 
one receiving the highest number of 
votes is elected to the office for the re- 
mainder of the term. 

This device was first adopted by the 
city of Los Angeles in 1903, and the 
threat to use it against a boodling alder- 
man of that city in 1909 led to his resig- 
nation. It has since been adopted in 
many other cities of California, includ- 
ing San Francisco. 

It is also in force in Seattle and has 
recently been made use of to displace the 
mayor of that city. Most of the recent 
laws empowering cities to adopt the 
commission form of municipal govern- 
ment contain provisions for the recall of 
mayors and commissioners, tho in few 
of them has it been found necessary as 
yet to make use of the power. Finally, 
Oregon, by a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1908, provided that every 
public officer in the State might be re- 
called by the voters at any time and for 
any reason that might seem to them 
proper. Upon petition by 25 per cent. 
of the voters, a special election must be 
ordered, at which the voters are given an 
opportunity to endorse the official com- 
plained of by re-electing him or to retire 
him by electing another to his office. 
Such a system is advocated as a neces- 
sary means of enforcing popular control 
over public officials and for making the 
will of the people prevail in political 
affairs. 

8. Corrupt Practices Acts. Corrupt 
practices at elections include such acts as 
bribery, intimidation or the use of other 
undue influence over voters, personation, 
repeating, false registration and similar 
abuses of the electoral privilege. All 
States now have laws prohibiting such 
practices, tho the penalties imposed are 
sometimes wholly inadequate. A thoro- 
going corrupt practices act, such as the 
Progressive Republican League advo- 
cates, and such as has been enacted in a 
few States, would go further and pro- 
hibit treating, including the giving away 
of liquor and cigars at elections, the 
solicitation of campaign contributions 
from candidates by other persons than 
political committees, promises to secure 
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appointments for voters or political 
workers in return for their votes or 
influence, and the levying of assessments 
upon officeholders for political purposes 
or the solicitation of their contributions. 

The law of every State should place 
restrictions upon the expenditure of 
money for election purposes. Already 


the laws of many of them limit campaign © 


expenditures to such purposes as the 
hiring of public halls and music for con- 
ventions, printing, postage, advertising, 
renting of rooms for committees, the 
payment of public speakers, clerk hire 
and similar legitimate purposes. Some 
States expressly limit the amount of 
money that may be expended by treasu- 
rers of political committees or agents, 
and some the amount which candidates 
may themselves expend. In order to 
enable the candidate without means to 
meet the legitimate expenses of an elec- 
tion campaign, Colorado goes to the 
‘length of providing a fund out of the 
public treasury, to be distributed among 
party committees on the basis of the vot- 
ing strength of each party. 

A reform for which there is a wide- 
spread popular demand is greater pub- 
licity in respect to campaign expendi- 


tures. The most advanced corrupt prac- 
tices laws now require that every polit- 
ical committee shall have a treasurer, 
who must keep a detailed account of all 
moneys received and expended under the 
authority of the committee, together 
with the name of the contributor and the 
amount of his contribution, and must file 
the same with some public officer a cer- 
tain number of days before the election. 
This statement must be sworn to and is 
open to public inspection. The law of 
Nebraska goes further and prohibits the 
treasurers of party committees from ac- 
cepting more than $1,000 from any one 
person, or from receiving within two 
days of the election any contribution in 
excess of $25. The objection to the pub- 
licity feature of most corrupt practices 
acts, including that passed by Congress 
in 1910, is that they do not require the 
financial statements of political treasu- 
rers to be filed for public inspection until 
after the election. Manifestly much of 
the value of the restraint imposed upon 
the expenditure of money for election- 
eering purposes is lost if the light of 
publicity cannot be turned on until the 
election is over. 


Ursana, Itt. 








The Endless Quest 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Ay, rest is sweet, and pillowed ease has charms, 
Success can lull us to a vast delight, 
And Victory is a lover in whose arms 
Both days gone by and days to come seem bright. 
More tonic are the myriad swift alarms 
That rouse our human nature from warm night, 
Stripping soft wrappings from us, lest the harms 
Of too great pleasure be the spirit’s blight. 
For, always, crowns are less than bravery, 
And kisses less than love, praise less than deeds; 
The hero finds new flights eternally, 
The savior of the people finds new deeds: 
To arms, my soul, and with a grand unrest, 
Rejoice to glorify the endless quest! 


Superior, WIs. 











The Scourge of Cancer 


BY IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.S., M.D. 


Or THE VANDERBILT CLINIC, New York. 


HAT is it? Most diseases are 
W symbolic of a state of war- 
fare between invading foreign 
cohorts (disease germs) and the soldiers 
of the body (lymph cells, white blood 
cells, antibodies, etc.) ; but in cancer the 
battle is in reality between cells of the 
body intimately related—a struggle be- 
tween brother and brother. And no- 
where is the truth of the old saying that 
a man’s worst enemies are those of his 
own household more patent than just 
here. Cancer occurs chiefly in middle 
and later life, when most organs of 
the body are beginning to atrophy or 
undergo a retrograde change in prepa- 
ration for approaching old age. It rep- 
resents in reality a sort of autonomy or 
cell anarchy, or, as one popular writer 
phrases it, ‘a treason in the body state.” 
Cancer frequently begins in some se- 
creting tubule, ¢. g., a sweat gland, the 
cells of which multiply until they form 
an obstruction to the outlet of this 
tubule. From this point on there is a 
tremendous increase of cell growth, so 
that a little tumor becomes visible to the 
naked eye if the swelling is favorably 
situated. This tumor, or swelling, in- 
creases rapidly in size and spreads out 
its tentacles in all directions. From 
these cells substances are secreted which 
act as destroyers of the healthy adjacent 
tissue, and hence rapid breaking down 
of the growth and ulceration ensue. 
Following this, these poisons pass 
rapidly into the lymph and_ blood 
streams, and hence, when this stage has 
been reached, the disease is most diffi- 
cult to cure because it is likely to crop 
out in some other region of the body. 
I have spoken of a tumor as simply 
a swelling. As such it may be either 
benign or malign. A wart is an exam- 
ple of a benign tumor, which, altho it 
may give no trouble for many years, 
may suddenly begin to grow and pre- 
sent all the manifestations of malig- 
nancy. Just why this occurs it is most 
difficult to state, and hence the origin 
and cause of cancer are so very baffling. 





There is, however, a stage which for 
want of a better name has been called 
the “pre-cancerous stage,” during which 
the tumor is forming and before it has 
involved any great amount of healthy 
tissue or has discharged its noxious ex- 
crescences into the blood stream. 

There are also varying degrees of 
malignancy. A type of cancer known 
as “sarcoma” is particularly malignant, 
and causes death within a very few 
months. Skin cancer is usually of much 
slower growth, healing up and breaking 
down over and over again, continuing 
its course for several years in what used 
to be known as a “running sore.” As 
said before, such a condition may sud- 
denly light up and become rapidly fatal. 

These malignant growths are charac- 
terized by invasion of adjacent tissue 
thru extension from a common center of 
activity, by a tendency to recurrence at 
the same site after removal, by forma- 
tions elsewhere (metastases), and by 
interference with the nutrition and well- 
being of the body. The new deposits 
are formed by a so-called “cancer cell,” 
which is swept into the circulation and 
lodged accidentally in some remote part 
of the body. Here, curiously enough, 
such a cell, instead of dying and being 
cast off as waste, rapidly adapts itself 
to the new surroundings and continues 
to reproduce its kind in whatever situa- 
tion its lot may be cast. For instance, a 
cell from a cancer of the intestine, when 
carried to the brain and, deposited there, 
will begin to form intestinal cells, as if 
its purpose were to’establish an acces- 
sory digestive organ in the brain sub- 
stance. That is the reason why cancer 
is spoken of as a species of treason or 
cell anarchy, because to all intents and 
purposes it is a normal body cell in the 
beginning, which refuses to obey the 
ordinary laws of growth and becomes a 
giant or monstrosity, destroying every- 
thing in its pathway, and ultimately the 
very life of which it forms a part. 

There is a progressive tendency to an 
increase in frequency of cancerous dis- 
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eases. This increase is observed in all 
countries, and therefore it may be in- 
ferred that the day is not far distant 
when the ravages of malignant disease 
will cause it to take first rank among 
fatal maladies, inasmuch as the: means 
employed to combat it, individual as 
well as collective, have heretofore been 
unable to suppress it. 

In the year 1900, 900 deaths in the 
United States followed cancer of the 
stomach alone, to say nothing of the 
victims who succumbed to its ravages 
elsewhere in the body. 

It is thought that 
certain influence upon the frequency 
of this disease. Thus, low-lying, damp 
places near streams which frequently 
overflow their banks. are sometimes 
spoken of as “cancer belts.” One of 
these is described in Brookfield Town- 
ship, Madison County, N. Y., where, in 
an area of 75 square miles, there oc- 
curred 84 fatal cases of cancer from 
1886 to 1900. Dr. J. D. Bryant, who 
has occupied himself with this question, 
states that the mortality of cancer in 
1850 was 9 in 100,000; in 1860, 11.7; in 
1870, 16; in 1880, 26, and in 1890, 35.45. 
In 1899, Dr. Roswell Park, of Buffalo, 
said: 


climate has a 


“If the same increase of mortality is main- 
tained, in ten years from now there will be 
in the State of New York more deaths from 
cancer than from tuberculosis, smallpox and 
typhoid fever combined.” 

Until census figures are available, it is 
impossible to determine the correctness 
of these observations. 

Causes of Cancer—Altho we have 
complete and careful statistics from all 
countries of the world which seem to 
show the contributing causes, these are 
valuable chiefly as corroborative aids in 
diagnosis. All authors agree that cancer 
is most frequent in advancing years. 
Nevertheless, cancer, altho extremely 
rare, is not unknown in infants or even 
in the unborn child. In the intestine of 
a child aged four months cancerous 
growths have been found. 

It is one of the tragedies of civilized 
human existence that the process of 
reproduction has been attended with 
such great mortality to the mother. We 
have always contended with diabetes, 
and kidney disease, and convulsions, and 
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insanity, and malformations, and child- 
bed fever, each of which has condemned 
full many a fond mother to an early 
grave. And just when we seemed to 
have gained some control over these, it 
was noticed that cancer was claiming 
more than a reasonable share of women 
who had’ borne children and who had 
suffered from infections or lacerations 
attendant upon this important function. 
The penalty of motherhood does seem at 
times very unjust and far more severe 
than the weaker sex is able to with- 
stand. 

Half of the cancer in women is in the 
reproductive organs and for the most 
part in those who have borne children. 
Breast cancer follows quite frequently 
in the old scar from a previous breast 
abscess or so-called “gathered breast” 
due to an infection during lactation. 
But from fifty to sixty years, which 
represents the usual period of beginning 
senility, the male is more likely to fall a 
victim to malignant disease than the 
female; and if we put aside the genital 
tumors, those of both sexes, we find that 
the mortality of males increases rela- 
tively about the age of sixty years. 

Heredity has been cited as a frequent 
cause of cancer, but most American 
authors believe that it is only an acci- 
dental accompaniment and that there is 
no proof for hereditary or congenitally 
acquired cancer. They believe that in 
the light of our present knowledge no 
alarm. should be felt on this score. 

Diet has for many years been consid- 
ered a very important factor. The vege- 
tarians claim that cancer is due to over- 
indulgence in meat, but it is well known 
that the Hindoos eat no meat, and they 
suffer from cancer quite. frequently. 
Roger Williams, the noted authority on 
cancer, states that out of 102 cancer 
patients operated upon at the Jeypore 
Hospital up to 1888, 61 were vegetari- 
ans and 41 meat eaters. Fish eating 
is a possible cause, for it is known 
that there is a high mortality from 
cancer in_ sailors and _ fishermen, 
who subsist largely upon a fish 
diet, but the Bretons, who are great 
fish eaters, have little cancer. Uncooked 
vegetables, especially tomatoes, for some 
unknown reason are supposed to influ- 
ence the origin of cancer. There is 














absolutely no evidence for this assump- 
tion. Alcohol likewise has been accused, 
since it was noted that the Bavarians, 
who are great beer drinkers, die of 
cancer in large numbers, but on the con- 
trary, the Mohammedans take little or 
no alcohol and yet have much cancer 
among them. Concerning this whole 
question, Roger Williams states that: 
“The ensemble of facts relating to the 
life history of mammary cancer patients 
(which may be taken as a type) shows 
that they have almost invariably led 
regular, sober and industrious. lives. 
Persons of drunken, dissolute habits are 
comparatively seldom affected.” This 
is, of course, no argument in favor of 
moral obliquity. 

Blows (traumatism) and chronic in- 
flammatory conditions, like irritative 
processes in general, are said. to be suffi- 
cient cause to favor the beginning of 
cancerous growths. This idea has been 
held from the earliest times, and with- 
out going into the discussion we may 
note what an important role, according 
to almost all surgeons, injuries play 
among the most interesting theories of 
the causation of cancer. 

In cancer of the lips and tongue, the 
frequency of which in the male has 
always provoked great interest, the 
irritative action of tobacco and decayed 
teeth (dental caries) influence its origin. 
One surgeon has collected 77 cases of 
cancer of the lip, in which he has always 
found these two antecedent agents. Of 
four women affected with cancer of the 
lip, three were addicted to smoking. 
Another author has established statistics 
of 245 cases of cancer of the tongue, the 
histories of which show the never-failing 
presence of these two agents. 

Is Cancer Contagious?—In spite of 
the very numerous inoculations prac- 
tised by different experimenters, the 
transmissibility of cancer from man to 
animals or from one animal to other 
animals of different species is not 
demonstrated, and even with the most 
ample information w2 must maintain 
that the transference of cancer from 
man to man must be exceedingly rare, 
if it occurs at all. 

The difficulty of solving the problem 
has ever been one of experimentation. 
Several eminent surgeons, notably the 
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lamented Nicholas Senn, of Chicago, 
have purposely inoculated themselves 
with cancerous particles, but without 
producing the characteristics of malig- 
nant growth. Nevertheless, in handling 
a cancerous patient, the ordinary meth- 
ods of precaution should be taken, just 
the same kind of care one would use in 
typhoid fever or in dealing with ex- 
ternal abscess. 

Thanks to the microscope, Muller was 
able to show the importance of the cell 
and to enunciate his great law of tumor 
formation : 

“Every tumor is formed from a tissue hav- 
ing its analog in the normal organism, either 
in*the embryonic state or in the state of com- 
plete development.” 

The full import of this law becomes 
apparent when we reflect that every 
living thing begins its life as a 
single cell or unit, and body growth and 
maintenance depend upon the addition 
of other cells, which finally are differ- 
entiated to form tissues and built up 
into organs. The beginning of all bio- 
logical science is therefore a study of 
the peculiarities of the cell. In view of 
this fact, Cornil and Ranvier, whose 
competence in such matters is well 
known, have formed their theory of 
malignant growth, calling it “the return 
to the embryonic condition.” This the- 
ory figures among the most important 
used by scientific men in their attempts 
to unveil the mysteries of this dread dis- 
ease. 

The parasitic theory of cancer is a 
most plausible and tempting one, be- 
cause it offers almost a parallel with the 
known facts concerning certain diseases 
of infectious origin. The enlarged 
glands represent an attempt to filter the 
offending invader from the blood by sur- 
rounding him with a myriad of hostile 
cells, some of which (the white blood 
cells, or phagocytes) throw their limbs 
about his body and attempt to dissolve 
and digest him. This is what happens in 
all infectious diseases of whatever kind, 
caused as they must be by a specific 
micro-organism. But in cancer of the 
skin, for instance, it is not the white 
blood cell, but the skin cell itself, which 
heaps up in enormous numbers, offer- 
ing, however, a barrier to the outbreak 
of the prisoner about as effective as 
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would be the walls of a mud fortress 
against the awful power of a modern 
12-inch gun. Hence the parallel is only 
an apparent one, and in the last analysis 
there is no disease which resembles 
cancer in its origin, course and general 
symptoms. The ordinary defenses of 
the body, which are so helpful in fight- 
ing other diseases, have little protecting 
influence here save in the very begin- 
ning of cancerous diseases. For the 
enemy is within ourselves and appar- 
ently is not introduced from without, as 
is true of infectious diseases in general. 

If cancer were due to a parasite it 
might be possible to invent a serum, 
which, by stimulating the soldiers of the 
body to‘increased activity, would com- 
pletely overcome the systemic effects of 
the poison generated. As the matter 
rests, however, no human being can 
withstand or recover from a cancerous 
invasion through the activity of his own 
bodily resources.* 

Danger Signals.—With the knowledge 
of what cancer may, can and will do 
under certain circumstances, is it possi- 
ble to prevent the disease, and if so, in 
what manner? The answer to this ques- 
tion is simply this: The prevention and 
cure of cancer depend on careful atten- 
tion to certain disarranged body condi- 
tions, upon early diagnosis once the dis- 
ease has begun, followed by immediate 
operation. It is curious how careless 
people are concerning certain details of 
their daily lives which are of the utmost 
importance. For example, a little lump 
may have been noticed in the skin for 
some months, a lump which is destined 
to show its cancerous characteristics and 
ultimately to cause the death of its host, 
but no attention will ordinarily be paid 
to it until it has grown beyond control. 
Concerning the frequency of breast 
cancer, any lump discovered in the 
breast is more likely to be cancer than 
anything else, if the patient be forty 
years of age or over and has borne chil- 
dren. 

The danger signal in breast cancer is 
any small lump accidentally discovered 
which gives absolutely no symptoms and 
does not inconvenience the patient in any 





*Since the above was written the researches of 
the late Dr. Hodenpyl at Roosevelt Hospital tend to 
show that in very exceptional cases cancer may un 
dergo spontaneous cure. 
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way whatsoever. This shows how in- 
sidious cancer is; how it begins without 
any manifestation, such as pain, which 
might call attention to its presence, and 
how it grows rapidly and quietly until 
its poisonous elements have passed into 
the blood stream to be deposited else- 
where in the body. 

Do not ask advice of some friend, 
whose chief title to distinction consists 
in perverse willingness to impart knowl- 
edge she does not possess, for the 
advice will invariably be: “Don’t go 
to the doctor; he wili tell you you have 
cancer.” Remember that playing with 
fire of this sort is like carrying a lighted 
candle into a powder magazine. If the 
physician is a careful and conscientious 
practitioner he will examine the parts 
affected in a strong light and will re- 
move a specimen for microscopical diag- 
nosis. If it is not cancer, then you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are safe. If it is cancer, you may 


be cured by operation. 

Cancer of the mouth begins as some 
little sore that does not readily heal up, 
or heals up only to break down again in 


a few days. Now if this sore is oppo- 
site the root of an old tooth, or if it is 
on the lip, where the pipe or cigar sub- 
jects it to constant irritation, this fact is 
exceedingly suggestive of cancer, and 
you should not be satisfied with anything 
short of the best medical opinion that 
can be had, 

Cancer of the throat is frequently 
ushered in by hoarseness and loss of 
voice. So also is acute laryngitis, but 
this latter condition will clear up in two 
or three weeks under proper treatment, 
whereas a malignant condition will be- 
come worse as the days go by. Careful 
examination by a skilled throat surgeon 
will determine the seriousness of the 
condition. 

Cancer of the stomach and bowels is 
relatively frequent. Attacks of indiges- 
tion with sick stomach, vomiting, loss of 
appetite and of strength and weight may 
not be due to cf&cer, but one should, 
nevertheless, subject himself to repeated 
examination by all known methods in or- 
der that diagnosis of malignancy may 
be made at the earliest possible moment. 

Public knowledge of cancer is not of 
its primary stage, but of its terminal ap- 
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pearance, when all hope is forever gone. 
The sunken cheek, the hollow eye and 
wasted flesh, the loss of appetite and 
strength, the pain, the restless nights 
and the hopeless days—these are all 
fully known, but at this stage little can 
be done to relieve the sufferer and abso- 
lutely nothing to save him from death. 

It should be remembered that all can- 
cer begins as a benign growth and that 
there is, therefore, a true pre-cancerous 
stage, in which it is possible to save the 
life of the person affected; that growth 
and extension of this tumor take place 
thru the blood and lymph channels, and 
that general malnutrition and decreased 
vitality favor rapidity of local extension 
and the development of foci elsewhere in 
the body. 

Four-fifths of all cancers occurring in 
the body are located where diagnosis 
and operative interference are possible. 
As a general maxim it may be said that 
every case of cancer which occurs in a 
part of the body accessible to successful 
removal is curable. Thus, one surgeon 
has shown that 50 per cent. of two hun- 
dred cases operated upon by him were 
alive and well six to thirteen years af- 
terward, and that of one hundred con- 
secutive cases, twenty-six had no recur- 
rence from three to twenty years follow- 
ing operative removal of the growth. 

Concerning methods other than sur- 
gery it is scarcely necessary to speak 
here, for that is a matter which may be 
left in the hands of one’s own medical 
adviser. The consensus of opinion 
among the world’s greatest physicians is 
that X-ray, electricity by the high fre- 
quency current, the leucodescent light, 
radium, the antitoxines of certain bacilli 
injected into the body, the serum meth- 
ods of treatment, and the use of trypsin 
and amylopsin, are in many cases not 
only absolutely useless, but danger- 
ous, inasmuch as they influence the pa- 
tient to put off a dreaded operation 
which might cure within a reasonable 
length of time. The ligation of blood- 
vessels supplying a growth, first advo- 
cated by Dr. Dawbarn, of New York, is 
applicable to inoperable cases only. It 
should never be done as an “early” op- 
eration. If X-rays are to be used they 
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should be applied after operation to pre- 
vent a recurrence, rather than before op- 
eration. Of course some cases of can- 
cer are necessarily inoperable from the 
beginning. For instance, in the very 
aged, in patients with very bad lungs, 
heart or kidneys, who could not with- 
stand an anesthetic, and in those very 
advanced cases which have not sub- 
mitted themselves for early diagnosis. 
Here the use of pallative methods is 
in order. Patients are beginning to 
learn the necessity of consulting their 
physician and securing an early diag- 
nosis. Hence we are now doing an ade- 
quate operation in a case less advanced 
than formerly, but our final goal must 
be an adequate operation in a very early 
stage of the disease. The delay is en- 
tirely a matter which rests with the pa- 
tient. Many cases, seen in private prac- 
tice, after being informed, let us say, that 
they have cancer of the tongue, will tell 
the physician that they had noticed 
“something wrong” from six months to 
one year, but did not think it worth 
while to trouble the doctor about it. 
They ought to have known that that is 
what the physician is for. If he is the 
proper sort of man, one worthy of their 
confiding trust, he will never laugh at 
their fears, which may have a rational 
and true basis. 

In the light of our present knowl- 
edge, one may conclude that cancer is 
relatively preventable if all sources of 
body irritation are removed just so soon 
as they appear, such as decayed teeth, 
the use of pipe or cigar, etc., and if the 
general health is kept at par or above. 
In case, thru some oversight or neglect 
of these precautions, a small tumor, so 
small as to be almost insignificant, is 
found, it can, at this stage, be absolutely 
cured, and a recurrence in all probability 
prevented, This is the chief hope which 
medical science at the present time of- 
fers, and it is not too much to say that 
when people become fully aware of this 
great possibility the number of lives 
saved will exceed those now being saved 
daily thru measures of warfare so suc- 
cessfully waged against the “great white 
plague.” 


New Yor« City. 














The Passing of Persia 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


HE note of the British Government 
to Persia, threatening to occupy 
the southern provinces of the 

Persian kingdom if order is not restored 
before the end of the year, marks an 
epoch in history. Persia is the only 
kingdom mentioned in the Bible which 
is today an independent -political entity 
as it was twenty-five centuries ago. It 
has suffered the successive domination 
of Alexander and the Seleucids, the 
Parthians, the Arabs, the Tartars and 
the Turcomans, but since 1497 has main- 
tained its independence with only one 
dynastic change. In 1779 the Sofis were 
displaced by the Kadjars, to which fam- 
ily the present Shah belongs. 

Since the days of the Arab domination 
the Persians have been Schiite Moham- 
medans, attached to the descent of the 
khalifate thru Ali. For this reason they 
were formerly regarded as worse than 
infidels by the orthodox Sunnites. They 
have had to struggle desperately against 
the territorial aggressions of the Otto- 
man Turks and their Arabian allies, and 
succeeded where the Byzantine Empire 
and Egypt failed. In 1832 Russia “an- 
nexed” the northern frontier provinces 
of Persia. Since that time the ancient 
kingdom of the Zoroastrians has been 
saved from Russia by England, and 
from England by Russia. Now that 
these two rivals have come to an agree- 
ment in their Asiatic policy, one can 
foresee the passing of Persia. 

There can be no question of the sin- 
cerity of the Anglo-Russian accord. 
Russia came to realize her limitations in 
the bitterness of the Japanese War, and 
England hers in the wave of sedition 
against which she must continually con- 
tend in India and Egypt. The “spheres 
of influence” (to use that euphemistic 
expression which is generally a prelude 
to absorption) of the two Powers are 
clearly and naturally defined. The Brit- 
ish must keep their preponderant posi- 
tion on the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
frontier. The Russians need the prov- 
inces of the north and northwest, from 
the Caspian Sea to Kermanshah, in which 
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region they have invested $100,000,000. 
If any outside influence was needed to 
hurry and cement the accord, it was 
found in the Bagdad Railway scheme, 
and in the remarkable commercial and 
political activity of Germany in Persia 
during the past five years. 

During the summer of 1907 the for- 
eign offices of London and St. Peters- 
burg came to an understanding on the 
Persian question. They saw clearly that 
the conduct of the Shah was leading to 
revolution. In September of that year 
the first step was taken when Russia 
warned the Shah and his Council that 
the troubled political condition of Azer- 
baidjan? would lead to armed interven- 
tion. At this time the first coup d'état 
occurred, and the two Powers endeav- 
ored to reconcile Mohammed and his 
parliament. When the Shah forcibly 
supprest parliament on June 23, 1908, 
Sir Edward Grey declared that there 
was a “sincere desire on the part of 
Russia and England to intervene as little 
as possible in Persia, so long as their 
subjects would not be in danger.” 

This second coup d’état came at an 
unfortunate time. Only a month later 
the constitutional regime was declared in 
Turkey, a neighboring and a Moslem 
power. This gave new heart to the 
Nationalists, all Northern Persia rose in 
revolt, and the troops of Ahmed Daouleh 
bombarded Tabriz at the end of August. 
Business was paralyzed; international 
commercial interests were jeopardized ; 
the lives of foreigners were endangered. 
In vain England and Russia pleaded 
with the Shah to reconcile himself with 
his subjects and to fulfil the promises 
that he had made. Everything pointed 
to foreign intervention in November, 
1908. A good opportunity was given in 
a remarkable appeal of Persian mer- 
chants addressed to foreign houses with 
which they traded, setting forth the in- 
tolerable state of affairs, and soliciting 
their good offices to secure intervention! 

All during the winter of 1908-1909 


1The northern province of which Tabriz is the 
capital. 























the two Powers waited patiently for the 
Shah to re-establish the Constitution. 
Russia massed troops on the Persian 
frontier. In the British House of Com- 
mons this action on the part of Russia 
was warmly defended by the Foreign 
Secretary. On February 17, 1909, King 
Edward said in his discourse from the 
throne: “The present troubles in Persia 
put in danger the numerous commercial 
and economic interests which Great Brit- 
ain and Russia have in that country ; the 
two governments are now exchanging 
views on that subject.” In the debate on 
the address, Mr. Asquith told the Com- 
mons that “England and Russia are en- 
tirely in accord on the Persian question.” 

The obstinacy of the Shah and the 
ever-increasing violence of the revolu- 
tionary movement hastened the carrying 
out of the program agreed upon. Gen- 
eral Snarski invaded Persia from the 
north, while British marines were disem- 
barked at Bushire. This move forced 
the Shah’s hand. He re-established the 
Constitution. The revolution for the 
moment collapsed. England withdrew 
her sailors and Russia a part of her Cos- 
sacks. No European Power had pro- 
tested. Indeed, Prince von Biilow had 
declared before the Reichstag on March 
29, 1909: 

“There is no reason for our opposing the 
Anglo-Russian accord, which respects the in- 
dependence and integrity of Persia as well as 
the principle of the open door. If England 
and Russia have intervened in the internal 
affairs of Persia, we have recognized on our 
part that these two countries have for terri- 
torial reasons a particular interest in the main- 
tenance of order and tranquility in Persia.” 

In April, fighting was renewed be- 
tween the reactionaries and the Nation- 
alists, in which a young American teach- 
er was killed. Persia continued to be in 
a state of war. It was necessary for 
Russia—and this fact was recognized by 
all the Powers—to occupy the provinces 
where disorder reigned and maintain a 
garrison in the capital, for the protection 
of foreign subjects and foreign interests. 

After the fall of Shah Mohammed Ali 
the situation became very delicate and 
has remained so ever since. On the 16th 
of July, 1909, the twelve-year-old son of 
the fallen ruler was proclaimed Shah, 
under the regency of a prince of the 
royal house who had received an Eng- 
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lish university education and was thoroly 
en rapport with the Western world. The 
Nationalists had triumphed on the sur- 
face. The Russian occupation imme- 
diately came to be regarded as an op- 
pression, and unthinking enthusiasts in 
America and Europe, imperfectly in- 
formed as to the real state of affairs in 
Persia, began to show a dangerous sym- 
pathy for “the downtrodden Persians.” 
A “Young Persia” party came into pow- 
er, full of enthusiasm and lofty ideas, 
and just as ready to pluck the fruit be- 
fore it was ripe as the Young Turks 
have been. Just before parliament con- 
vened, Rahim Khan raised the banner of 
revolt at Ardebil, and it was only the 
arrival of new contingents of Cossacks 
that saved the day for the Government. 
In spite of this fact, which demonstrated 
that the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops would have been followed by an 
irresistible reactionary movement, at the 
opening of parliament on November 15, 
the Regent was forced to speak in the 
discourse from the throne of “the sad- 
ness caused to the population of Persia 
by the presence of foreign troops.” 

That was in 1909. Ever since then 
the Russians have remained. There is no 
time that they could have withdrawn 
without thereby throwing Persia into a 
state of anarchy. What has the Govern- 
ment done to hurry the Russian evacua- 
tion? Nothing. Since the Russians 
came, the people who form the real back- 
bone of Persia and by whom its regen- 
eration must come, have had for the 
first time in their lives a taste of the 
reign of law and order. Never will they 
be content to return to the conditions of 
former days. The Government has 
organized no gendarmerie worthy of 
the name. It has not even tried to police 
adequately the larger cities. In the 
southern provinces, where there are no 
Russians, conditions have become intol- 
erable. So, in presenting the ultimatum, 
England has merely put a limit to her 
patience. 

The impotence of the new so-called 
“constitutional government” to preserve 
order has only been equaled by its blind 
refusal to fulfil the conditions under 
which it could procure the necessary 
finances for the regeneration of Persia. 
At the beginning of last year the Gov- 
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ernment had $30,000,000 of foreign and 
$5,000,000 of internal obligations to 
meet during the year, with only $15,000,- 
000 of revenues in sight to effect 
that purpose. England and Russia were 
quite willing to come to the relief of the 
Government to the extent of $50,000,000, 
imposing conditions which, under the 
circumstances, could not be regarded as 
unreasonable. Here are the conditions: 

1. Program of expenditures to be submitted 
to the British and Russian legations for ap- 
proval, and the execution of the program 
watched over by a commission composed of 
four Persians and two Frenchmen in the em- 
ploy of Persia. 

2. Seven French financial advisers to be em- 
ployed by the Government. 

3. England and Russia to have the right in 
their respective zones to first choice of rail- 
way, concessions. 

4. Russia to have the monopoly of naviga- 
tion on Lake Urmia. 

5. The organization of the gendarmerie for 
the protection of the commercial highways to 


be confided to foreign officers in the pay of 
Persia. 


6. The interest on this debt to be extracted 
from the first customs receipts of every year. 

These conditions were indignantly re- 
fused. Persia, altho unable to borrow 
money as a business proposition on any 
terms, saw in the Anglo-Russian offer 
an “attack upon the independence and 
dignity of the glorious monarchy of the 
Sofis.” The Young Persians began to 
negotiate with Mr. Sayed Ruete, repre- 
sentative of the Deutsche Banke, for the 
floating of a loan in Germany. It is sup- 
posed that the Government was even 
ready to make secret promises of railway 
concessions to German capitalists. 

On August 7 the German Minister in 
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Teheran, Herr Quadt, became unfor- 
tunately involved in the revolt of Sattar 
Khan and other Nationalist chiefs who 
resisted the decree calling for a general 
disarmament. I have gone carefully into 
the various reports of this event, which 
has so agitated diplomatic circles and has 
been so roundly denounced by the Brit- 
ish, Russian and French press. I think 
that the action of the German Minister 
has been exaggerated and misrepresent- 
ed. But, following upon the attempt to 
float a loan in Germany, and the rumors 
of railway concessions to Germany, it 
has undoubtedly influenced the two in- 
terested Powers to act quickly. 

The Regent, upon whom the last 
hopes of the conservative elements of 
the nation were based, has died with- 
out leaving any one to succeed him. 
The new Shah, as we have mentioned 
above, is a little child. The state is bank- 
rupt. There is no army. There is no 
police system. The conditions of the 
British ultimatum cannot be fulfilled. 
England and Russia will remain firm. 
Their political and financial interests will 
not allow them to recede from the posi- 
tion which they have taken. However 
one’s natural sentiment for independence 
would lead him to sympathize with the 
aspirations of “Young Persia,” one may 
rest assured that the permanent occupa- 
tion and direction of the country by 
England and Russia means the begin- 
ning of an era of prosperity and of true 
freedom, such as has followed the Brit- 
ish occupation in Egypt. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


Mater Dolorosa 


BY NICHOLAS SMITH 


AN empty nest up in the maple swings; 
An empty heart is waiting at the door; 
The wrens will come, but oh, the summer 
brings 
To these sad arms their nestling brood no 
more 


With me in tragic chorus all things weep; 
The waves dash faint and sobbing on the 
shore ; 
The rainy skies their days of mourning keep 
Because of death and them that are no more. 


The vestal Autumn wandered musing by, 
Telling her beads with tears, and woe is me! 

The maniac wind raves wild; O hear it sigh 
And mutter of my great calamity. 


Speak to me, pear and apple tree, 

Of April’s immortality ! 

Prophetic from thy funeral pyre, 
Declare, O dying western sun, 

With thy ten thousand tongues of fire, 
To-morrow’s resurrection-morn! 


New Yor« City. 
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The Cambridge Modern History 


THE great Cambridge Modern His- 
tory is at last done, except for charts 
and indices* Fifteen years ago the Syn- 
dics of the Cambridge University Press 
decided that the time had come for the 
publication of a monumental history of 
modern times written by specialists in 
various fields and based upon original 
sources or authorities of highest rank. 
The working out of the general plan into 
details was committed to the care of the 
most erudite man in all England, Lord 
Acton, Regius Professor of History at 
Cambridge University, and with great 
enthusiasm he set about his appointed 
task—dividing and subdividing the field 
and finding for each part the man who 
knew it best. Unfortunately, Lord Acton 
died before the actual publication was 
far advanced, but his plans were fairly 
rounded out and the work was readily 
carried forward by a board of three able 
scholars, Dr. A. W. Ward, as editor-in- 
chief, Prof. G. W. Prothero and Mr. 
Stanley Leathes, to whom the completion 
of the undertaking was entrusted. Un- 
der these high auspices the first great co- 
operative history in English has been 
brought to an end (except for the maps 
and index) in the volume bearing the 
title The Latest Age—covering princi- 
pally the period since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. The whole work, which 
brings under survey the world since the 
Renaissance, is divided into twelve stout 
volumes of approximately a thousand 
pages each: The Renaissance, The Re- 
formation, The Wars of Religion, The 
Thirty Years’ War, the Age of Louis 
XIV, The Eighteenth Century, The 
United States, The French Revolution, 
Napoleon, The Restoration, The Growth 
of Nationalities, and The Latest Age. It 
is thus apparent that each volume is de- 
voted to a period of years, but considera- 





*Tue Campripce Mopern History. 
The Latest Age. 
1910. $4. 


Volume XII. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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ble freedom has been given to the sev- 
eral contributors to run forward or back- 
ward as the exigencies of continuity re- 
quired. Within the limits thus somewhat 
roughly set each volume is laid out into 
divisions referring to separate countries 
or special topics which are treated by 
the specialists deemed by the editors best 
qualified to deal with the themes as- 
signed them. A veritable host of emi- 
nent scholars drawn from every portion 
of the world has been drafted into serv- 
ice, so that what we have is a high grade 
encyclopedia of history done in a chron- 
ological rather than alphabetical order. 

As might be expected, there are wide 
differences in methods of treatment, 
stvle and firmness of touch. There are 
occasional chapters of engaging elegance 
and fine critical writing and there are 
others that do not rise to the level of high 
school textbooks. As a whole, the work 
is done in straightforward pedestrian 
prose—somewhat in the nature of a Ger- 
man Geschichtskalendar—accurate, in- 
forming, but seldom moving or illumi- 
nating. The body of the story is a po- 
litical record written »rincipally from 
state papers and diplomatic notes. The 
few chapters on social, economic and lit- 
erary themes do not relieve the steady te- 
dium in the flow of political narrative. 
Evidently “the Cambridge Modern” is a 
thoroly conventional piece of historical 
constructfon, conceived and completed 
after the fashion of historical writing 
that has prevailed in England since the 
age of chronicle making. The doings of 
kings, warriors and politicians are set 
down with a fairness and fulness that is 
almost painful—sometimes there will be 
twenty or thirty proper names and as 
many dates on a single page. Obviously 
this is no work for one who wants his 
history written with the swing of Miche- 
let, Macaulay, Taine, or Green; but who- 
ever has need of accurate data on politi- 
cal events for the last four hundred years 
will find this set of books as indispensable 
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as his coat and hat. It matters not 
whether it is Wolsey or Bismarck, the 
Thirty Years’ War or the Russo-Japan- 
ese War, St. Bartholomew or Bloody 
Sunday, Grotius or Karl Marx—the 
searcher for facts will find in these my- 
riad pages sound and pertinent informa- 
tion, and in the ample bibliographies 
guidance for research during the re- 
mainder of his days (and mayhap after- 
ward). There is nothing comparable to 
it in English; no student of affairs 
can do without it; and we shall never 
need another like it. Of course one 
could find plenty to criticise in detail— 
for example, the separation of the his- 
tory of the United States from the rest 
of the world and its segregation in a 
single volume so that scarcely a word 
about this “world power” appears in the 
volume on The Latest Age, or the exas- 
peratingly brief and unsatisfactory ac- 
count of the last twenty years in Ger- 
many-—but such criticism once begun 
could hardly be stopped. Man is fallible 
—and so is a board of editors. Our sur- 
prise is not at the shortcomings but at 
the excellences of the undertaking as a 
whole. The work is certainly not Caveat 
Emptor. 

And now something about the volume 
before us—The Latest Age. It is done 
after the fashion of the others. In twen- 
ty-six chapters the nations of the earth 
(except the United States) are treated 
by specialists—France by Emile Bour- 
geois, Germany by Hermann Oncken. 
Italy by Thomas Okey. Then there are 
several additional chapters on particular 
themes: one on the foreign relations of 
the United States (singularly meager and 
fragmentary), another on international 
law and the peace movement by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, another on _ social 
movements by Sidney Webb, a fourth on 
the scientific age, a fifth on modern ex- 
plorations, and a concluding analysis of 
progress in historical writing during the 
nineteenth century. Then there is a 
measured characterization of our age by 
one of the three editors who have fol- 
lowed with such care and fairness the 
long train of events from the renaissance 
to the discovery of the North Pole: 

“The age has been prosaic and unromantic ; 
the enthusiasm for the: mechanical and scien- 


tific triumphs of the early Victorian period has 
somewhat faded; the belief in constitutional 
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government and universal education as a rem- 
edy for all political and social evils has been 
shaken; the blots on our economic and moral 
order have been celentlessly brought to light ; 
self-complacency is no longer fashionable. . . . 
The zeal of the young and ardent is thrown 
into schemes of social regeneration. . . . The 
belief in the possibility of social reform by con- 
scious effort is the most dominant current in 
the modern European mind. Its substantial 
achievements and perhaps its. disappointments 
are in the future; but its currency in the pres- 
ent is as significant and as pregnant as belief 
in the Rights of Man about the time of the 
French Revolution. The coming age will be 
occupied by the attempt to translate its ideals 
into the phrases of practical politics.” 
& 


The Future of Trade Unionism and Capital- 
ism in a Democracy. Two lectures 
given at Kenyon College. By Charles W. 
gan New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I. 

The Conflict Between Individualism and 
Collectivism in a Democracy. Two lec- 
tures given at the University of Virginia. 
By Charles W. Eliot. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 90 cents. 

Dr. Eliot is the Nestor of Individual- 
ism. To him the political philosophy of 
an earlier generation is still vital, the 
doctrine of Herbert Spencer almost in- 
fallible. Personal freedom and_ the 
beneficence of competition are his watch- 
words. His fidelity to a few first prin- 
ciples and the calmness of temper fos- 
tered by decades of academic repose give 
to his utterances the clarity and certi- 
tude as well as the coldness of a mathe- 
matical demonstration. He appraises 
trade unionism and capitalism, points 
out where each curtails individual free- 
dom and forecasts how each must adjust 
itself to the needs of a democracy. He 
has a horror of monopoly ; but, while in- 
veighing at length against the monopoly 
of labor that trade unions aim to estab- 
lish he says little against the capitalistic 
monopolies that control so much of busi- 
ness. He even lays it as a democratic 
duty upon employers to fight against the 
closed shop, the limitation of apprentices 
and the union label, tho he is dumb about 
the evils of Beef Trusts and oil com- 
panies that close the shops of competi- 
tors, limit output to maintain prices and 
utilize patents and copyrights far more 
exclusive than any union label. Yet he 
realizes that trade unions will persist. 
He would even encourage them—with 
claws clipped and teeth drawn. In for- 
getfulness of the fact that over sixty per 
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cent. of the adult wage-earners of the 
nation receive less than $600 a year, he 
thinks that “high wages and short hours 


have been secured.” Therefore strikes 
are unnecessary and publicity will “ac- 
complish all reasonable ends which trade 
unions have proposed for themselves.” 
A truly Utopian forecast! At the same 
time, however, Democracy will require 
the capitalist to “invent the means of 
giving varied and progressive work to 
the individual workmen” and to “take 
thought for the means of providing their 
workmen with permanent homes which 
are not only wholesome, but cheerful and 
suitable for the bringing up of a family.” 
Where a single factory controls a village 
this is possible, but, in a city, however 
much thought an employer might give to 
the housing question, he would find the 
task of supplying dwellings for his work- 
people and keeping them in his houses to 
be insuperable. Only community action, 
which can affect all the dwellings the 
workers may occupy, can grapple with 
the problem and to such “socialistic” ef- 
fort Dr. Eliot’s creed is opposed. His 
aim and his doctrine are at hopeless vari- 
ance. In education Dr. Eliot is more in- 
clined to extend the scope of collectivism 
than in the industries, altho he lays em- 
phasis upon the right of the individual 
to choose his studies and profession. He 
commends manual and _ occupational 
training and the prolongation of educa- 
tional opportunities thruout life. 


& 
Denry the Audacious. By Arnold Bennett 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

Mr. Bennett is our most unreliable 
author. You never can tell what he will 
do next. Sometimes he writes like 
George Moore, sometimes like De Mor- 
gan, more times like nobody but himself. 
Just now, when we are all anxiously 
watching for the second volume of 
“Clayhanger,” to find out why the hero- 
ine married the wrong man first, here 
comes quite another story; of the Five 
Towns, it is true, but not dealing with 
any of our old friends, except Sillitoe, 
the tailor. The population of the Five 
Towns is greater than we had supposed. 
But if we cannot tell what a book by 
Bennett is about, we are always sure it 
will be interesting. This one catches the 
reader by the first line: “Edward Henry 
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Machin first saw the smoke on the 27th 
of May, 1867, in Brougham St. Bursley, 
the most ancient of the Five Towns.” 
The story is quite d /a mode, in the style 
of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” a 
glorification of the unscrupulous. 
¥ 
The Broad Highway. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 

When this romance was published a 
few weeks ago in England the high 
praise accorded it by the English press 
aroused some expectation preceding its 
publication here. Now that our curiosity 
has been satisfied and we have experi- 
enced several hours of keen enjoyment 
in gazing thru the author’s eyes upon 
picturesque scenes in rural England, in 
listening to the quaint and humorous 
conversations among the various charac- 
ters that frequent “the broad highway” 
leading down from London into Kent, 
and withal:- in following the adventures, 
fortunes and misfortunes of that pedan- 
tic hero, Mr. Peter Vibart, we are ready 
to add our word of commendation and 
give hearty welcome to Mr. Farnol as a 
writer of merit, a careful observer of 
life, and a romancer with humor, imag- 
ination and delicacy of feeling. One 
reads but a little way before he feels the 
charm of the author’s fresh, unaffected, 
vivid style. Mr. Farnol has a genuine 
love of nature and a place in his sym- 
pathy for all sorts and conditions of 
men, who drop into his story in a natu- 
ral, easy-going way which comports well 
with their peculiarities and manner of 
life. There are, to be sure, impossible 
situations, evident anachronisms, and 
some doubtful sequences, such as rain 
and ‘‘a smother of mud” in the forenoon 
and a “dust cloud” in the afternoon. The 
heroine is a somewhat elusive character, 
appearing only in the second part, and 
it seems probable that the reader will 
have as little understanding of her as the 
hero himself in his most perplexed mo- 
ments, yet her attractiveness for either 
reader or hero is not lessened by this 
sense of mystery that surrounds her per- 
sonality. The deftness and delicacy with 
which the author manages the embar- 
rassing relations into which hero and 
heroine are thrown fully match the dar- 
ing which proposed such a hazardous 
situation in the story’s plot. 
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Louise Chandler Moulton. Poet and Friend. 
By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton was 
seventy-three when she died, in 1908. 
She was born in Pomfret, Conn., and 
was still living there when, at eighteen, 
she published her first volume, called 
“This, That, and the Other”’—a volume 
of short stories and papers which soon 
reached a sale of 20,000 copies. The 
book at once gave her rank among 
clever and promising writers. It was 
praised in the North American Review, 
and the praise was echoed in all good 
journals of criticism. “Beautiful and in- 
teresting,” Mr. Stedman said of her, be- 
ing then himself a youth of not far from 
her age—“Her manners are in marked 
distinction from the forwardness of the 
strong minded woman of the day.” 
“Overflowing with genius and promise,” 
said Mr. Epes Sargent in the Boston 
Transcript of that day. At twenty she 
was a wife, and living from that time in 
Boston. Thereafter she had fifty good 
years of literary activity; produced 
abundant verse and prose, preserved in 
many volumes. She was one of the first 
women to drop the stilted style then in 
vogue at home and across the water. 
She wrote with grace, beauty of form, 
a growing artistic sense; exprest with 
charm the emotional spirit, the higher 
passionate spirit of the feminine mind, 
with an unreprest freedom such as 
had not yet found its way into the lit- 
erature of chilly Boston, where, as a 
recent writer expresses it, “respectabil- 
ity stalked unchecked.” It was not then 
common in Boston to find open admirers 
of Poe, Swinburne, Walt Whitman, the 
Rossettis, the Mallarmés. There were 
some who tried then or thereafter in a 
benvolent way to admire them all, but 
for the most part failed. Mrs. Moulton 
admired and did not fail. She never 
went back to the wholly “unchecked” 
period, but continued to love the more 
ardent lovers of intellectual liberty, to 
find joy in the freer flights of song. Her 
early poems were her best. Others 
came, more finished, polished, less re- 
dundant in unexpressive ‘terms. The 
music was finer, but the emotion was 
hardly more true to nature. There were 
more felicitous phrases, but some 
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thought they discovered a quality that 
was reminiscential of feeling rather than 
true feeling. 
& 
The Andersons. By S. Macnaughtan. 
York: E. P Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Once more does the author of “A 
Lame Dog’s Diary” and “Three Miss 
Graemes” tell the outside world some- 
thing about Scottish folk—in a novel. 
There is an heiress and an impecunious 
gentleman and a Scottish physician, and 
over these and other characters the 
author throws the spell of pleasant 
humor. But the novel remains slight in 
everything but length: which last is of 
372 pages. 


New 


st 
Literary Notes 


....Josephine Daskam Bacon returus to the 
child-novel in her narrative While Caroline 
was Growing, just published by Macmillan. 


.... Prof. J. H. Hollander has made a study 
of the life, works and influence of David 
Ricardo, which is published by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. 


...-Allen French is well qualified to de- 
scribe The Siege of Boston (Macmillan; 
$1.50). His book is well illustrated and, 
while frankly aimed at the larger public, is not 
without historical value 


....Charles G. D. Roberts is an indefatig- 
able biographer of the wild world, and in his 
latest volume, Neighbors Unknown (Macmil- 
lan; $1.50), maintains his reputation for read- 
able and vigorous nature fiction. 


....E. W. Hornung’s most recent exercise 
in fiction is entitled The Camera Fiend (Scrib- 
ner; $1.25). This, too, is a detective story, 
but the “love interest” is not neglected, either. 
And Mr. Hornung is invariably entertaining. 


....Poetical Favorites—Yours and Mine, by 
Warren Snyder (Wessels & Bissell Co.; $1.25), 
is an anthology of verse chosen from the col- 
lector’s own scrapbook as well as from fa- 
miliar poets. The result is a certain uneven- 
ness that will doubtless attract some readers. 


....The Christ Child in Legend and Art 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1) is made up of proph- 
ecies, stories and hymns, illustrated by a good- 
ly number of pictures taken from the works of 
well known artists. 


....George H. Doran Co. import a series of 
books for Lenten reading, all of them most 
attractive in letter press: Easter in the Heart, 
Lent Lilies and Easter Bells, anthologies of 
verse and prose, and Thomas @ Kempis and 
St. Francis of Assisi, by May Byron. 
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....The Griffith & Rowland Press has is- 
sued The Gospel at Work in Modern Life (50 
cents), by Robert Whitaker, for use in young 
people’s societies. It consists of a dozen les- 
sons applying the gospel to various phases of 
life, such as home conduct, social betterment 
and business. 


....The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Commissioner of Labor (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office) has for its subject 
Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation Sys- 
tems in Europe. Volume one runs to 1,493 
pages, and examines Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France and Germany. 


....Omar has had many translators, but this 
time he is translated into English by a fellow 
Persian. Isaac Dooman renders the quatrains, 
and adds a critical introduction; Richard G. 
Badger does the publishing. ($1). Poetically, 
Fitzgerald and even some of his imitators, 
remain untouched. 


....Bobb and Betty visit Uncle John and E. 
Boyd Smith describes the visit in The Farm 
Book (Houghton; $1.50). The pictures here 
are done in color, but unusual restraint is 
used, as we must confess in comparing them 
with other recent publications. The Farm 
Book is intended for children of ten years or 
thereabouts, and should prove both entertain- 
ing and instructive to the city bred. 


....George Gibbs offers as his latest novel 
The Bolted Door (Appleton; $1.25). The 
frontispiece here is in the new style which 
we have observed in certain other recent nov- 
els; there being no margin whatever. The ef- 
fect is, on the whole, displeasing. The novel 
itself is of the familiar Gibbs type; between 
spriteliness and froth. The scene is New York 
City and the dialog of the explosive variety. 


....What is probably the largest book order 
ever placed is that which the American Bible 
Society and Thomas Nelson & Sons have just 
received from the Gideons, the national asso- 
ciation of Christian Commercial Travelers. 
One hundred thousand Bibles are called for. 
Twenty-five thousand of them are to reach 
San Francisco in time for the Triennial Con- 
vention of the International Sunday School 
Association, in June. Twice as many more 
are to be distributed in New York hotels next 
fall. 

....We learn from the Odessa letter to the 
London Standard that 29,057 new books were 
published in Russia last year, against 26,103 
in 1909 and 22,908 in 1908. Formerly most of 
the. new books were detective stories, but 
these have given place to translations of the 
most shady class of French productions, which 
find a wide circulation among the youth of 
both sexes. Instead of idiy deploring this 


“degradation of literary taste” in the young 
and intelligent generation the censor would 
surely do better, says the correspondent, “to 
place his official veto on such poisonous 
prints.” Herbert Spencer and Conan Doyle 
are the English favorites. 


....In our London letter, we recently pub- 
lished Mr. Justin McCarthy’s praises of a book 
by Redfern Mason, The Song Lore of Ire- 
land. This book is published by Wessels & 
Bissell Company ($2). “From the cradle to 
the grave, the Irishman’s life is set to music,” 
says the author; who tells of bards and min- 
strels; songs of faeries, of chivalry, of Gael 
and Gall; also of more modern music—with 
frequent notation and not without quoting a 
goodly number of Irish songs and ballads. It 
is a learned work and a welcome one. “ 


....Antonio Fogazzaro, the Italian novelist, 
was born in March, 1842, so that at his death 
he was within a month of sixty-nine years of 
age. His novel, The Saint, remains the most 
discussed of modern Italian literature. A 
lawyer, a poet, and a statesman, as well as a 
writer of fiction, Fogazzaro’s frankness in 
dealing with religious problems led to the 
placing of his best known writings on the In- 
dex, altho from first to last he was a loyal 
member of the Catholic Church. His latest 
novel, Leila, has already been discussed in THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


...-10 John Galsworthy’s play, “Justice,” 
was attributed the recent reform of certain 
abuses in British prison administration, by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. The London Evening 
Standard is moved thereat to say: 


“Hitherto the novelist has been the public champion 
of reform; the dramatist, in England at any rate, has 
effected little. Charles Dickens and Charles Reade 
wrote sometimes with a purpose, and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe in her best known book wrote with nothing but 
a purpose. In their day the novel was a tremendous 
instrument for social geod. Yet it did not affect the 
people so immediately nor perhaps on the whole as 
forcibly as the play is capable of doing. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has won some of the points for which he con- 
tended in a remarkably short time.” 

....The English near-equivalent of The 
Ladics Home Journal (entitled, The Gentle- 
woman) repeats a story told by Tennyson to 
illustrate the thoughtfulness of Queen Alex- 
andra. The Poet Laureate was one of many 
celebrated persons who were accompanying Mr. 
Gladstone on a sea-voyage. Tennyson read 
“The Grandmother” on board because the 
Princess of Wales asked for it. “I read it.” 
said Tennyson, “in a cabin on aeck. The 
Princess sat close to me on one side and a 
young lady whom I didn’t know on the other. 
The wind came thru an open window and the 
Princess whispered: ‘Put on your hat,’ but I 
demurred. She said again, ‘Oh, put it on!’ 
So I did, and I heard afterward that the King 
of Denmark’s court fool, who was in the back- 
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ground (they really kept a court fool) re- 
marked: ‘He may be laureate, but he has not 
learned court manners.’ When I was done the 
ladies praised me, and I patted the unknown 
one on the back by way of reply, and presently 
I found out she was the Empress of Russia.” 


....The late Alexander Maclaren, of Man- 
chester, was long regarded as the greatest of 
English preachers. His expository style, his 
simple, direct English, and his broad, human 
sympathy combined to make his published ser- 
mons as widely read as his spoken word was 
appreciated. One of his ardent admirers, Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, has collected from Dr. Mac- 
laren’s writings a large number of extracts, 
which have specially appealed to him during 
several years’ reading, and has published them, 
prefaced by a sketch of the author’s life by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, under the title of Similes 
and Figures from Alexander Maclaren (Re- 
vell; $1). Pulpit speakers might well read the 
book as an exercise in English style. 


....In his introduction to the translation of 
Marguerite Audoux’s Marie-Claire (Doran; 
$1.20), Arnold Bennett flatly contradicts the 
“Parisian rumor . . . that she [the novelist] 
was actually helped in the writing by her ad- 
mirers”— Philippe, Jourdain, Marcel Ray, Gig- 
noux, etc. “The rumor is worse than false— 
it is silly. Every paragraph of the work 
bears the unmistakable and inimitable work 
[sic] of one individuality.” M. Bennett graph- 
ically describes the way in which Marie-Claire 
has been “floated” (he actually borrows the 
Wall street term!) He also sums up the 
critic's case in these words: 


“It makes no sort of pretense to display those 
constructive and inventive artifices which are indis- 
gate to a great masterpiece of impersonal fiction. 


t is not fiction. It is the exquisite expression of a 
temperament.” 


The English translation is the creditable work 
of John N. Raphael. 


....The well known archeologist and exca- 
vator of Egyptian and Palestinian ruins, Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, now enters the field of 
New Testament criticism with a small volume 
on The Growth of the Gospels as Shown by 
Structural Criticism (Baker & Taylor Co.; 
90 cents). Dr. Petrie claims for his method 
of “superposition” that it is entirely imper- 
sonal and avoids the errors and uncertainties 
which are inherent in the “literary and sub- 
jective” method heretofore dominant.  Per- 
haps it is sufficient to point out that this “new 
method” leads in the case of the Synoptics to 
the determination of a “nucleus” and five other 
“documents,” which last are credited with con- 
taining or being “accretions,” representing dif- 
ferent periods in the growth of thought. This 
would certainly be “interesting if true,” but 
the evidence adduced is not very convincing. 
Dr. Petrie prints the “documents” in a long 
appendix 
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Pebbles 


Tue English class took up a new classic 
Tuesday, Shakespeare’s “Mac Beth.”—Pleasan- 
ton (Kansas) Enterprise. 


“ ” 

A sENAToR, Pa——? 

“A Senator, my son, is very often a man 
who has risen from obscurity to something 
worse.” —Life. 


“TuHese stocks of yours are worthless.” 

“I don’t care,” said the woman. “The brok- 
er is very accommodating. He has exchanged 
them four times.”—E-xchange. 


“Fine old inn, sir,’ commented the host. 
“Everything in this house has its story.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ remarked the grouchy 
tourist. “And is there any legend connected 
with this old piece of cheese?”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


“Ty must be very consoling to you,” we say 
to the bereaved lady, “to have that splendid 
phonograph record of your late husband's 
voice. It is so absolutely natural, too.” 

“Ah,” she sighs, “it is like, and yet so un- 
like, poor dear Henry.” 

“Unlike ?” 

“Yes; it talks right ahead in his tone, but it 
never stops when I interrupt it.’—Chicago 
Post. 


“Joun dear,” said Mabel, as her lord and 
master entered the house, “I’ve just had a 
letter from mother, and she is coming to visit 
us. It is a pretty expensive trip for little 
Muddy, and I wondered if we couldn’t help 
her out a little.” 

“Of course we can,” said John, giving his 
wife a generous kiss. “Just you write and tell 
her that I’ll be only too glad to pay for her 
railroad ticket back home again as soon as she 
decides to go.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Tue University Correspondent has collected 
the following new and highly original infor- 
mation from English examination papers: 

The Pyramids are a range of mountains be- 
tween France and Spain. 

Monsoons are fertile gorges between the 
Himalayas. 

When England was placed under an inter- 
dict the Pope stopped all births, marriages and 
deaths for a year. 

Isinglass is a whitish substance made from 
the bladders of surgeons. 

The line opposite the right angle in a right 
angled triangle is called the hippopotamus. 

Liberty of conscience means doing wrong 
and not worrying about it afterward. 

The German Emperor is called the Geysir. 

John Burns was one of the claimants to the 
throne of Scotland in the reign of Edward I. 

“Mute inglorious .-ilton”’ was an epitaph 
used by a writer who was envious of Milton 
being Poet Orient. 

Queen Elizabeth rode a white horse from 
Kenilworth through Coventry with nothing on 
and Raleigh offered her his cloak. 

Ben Jonson is one of the three highest 
mountains in Scotland. 
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The Promise of Universal Peace 


THE great event of the week, we may 
say of the year, has not been the bungle 
on the Mexican border, of which we do 
not yet know whether it is a warning, a 
war-threat, a war-play or a frontier- 
guard, but it is the declaration, by the 
voice of their rulers, of the two greatest 
nations in the world, that there shall 
never on any pretext be war between 
them, and the assurance which follows 
that what they have said the other na- 
tions of the world will say a little later. 
Thus the cause of universal peace makes 
splendid progress. It is the morning 
hope of the world. 

Observe the steps in this progress. In 
1897 the Olney-Pauncefote treaty was 
negotiated but lost by three votes in the 
United States Senate. The time was not 
yet for confidence. The Senate was 
afraid to accept with trust a treaty which 
would automatically provide for arbitra- 
tion. A few years later Secretary Hay 
renewed negotiations, but it was. still 
too soon. and his proposals were 
withdrawn. Then Secretary Root nego- 
tiated a treaty yielding to the Senate 
the right to approve each case as it might 
arise, but with what are called “vital 


interests” excluded. But that evades 
the real difficulties, for who shall tell 
what are vital interests, or, rather, what 
interests wili not be vital in a time of 
passion ? 

So matters stood until in March of last 
vear President Taft took a great step 
forward In a public speech he said: 

“I have noticed exceptions in our arbitra- 
tion treaties as to reference of questions of 
honor, or national honor, to courts of arbitra- 
tion. Personally, I do not see any moral rea- 
son why matters of national honor should not 
be referred to a court of arbitration any more 
than matters of property or matters of indi- 
vidual proprietorship.” 

That was radical and startling. It was 
the first time that the ruler of a great 
nation had said so much. It attracted 
favorable attention in Great Britain and 
in this country. The conditions were 
more hopeful for an advance than they 
had been in 1897. The Hague Court 
had been established, and many arbitra- 
tions between Powers, some of great im- 
portance, had followed. Once more in 
December last, and on a more important 
occasion, the President spoke plainly: 

“If now we c@h negotiate and put thru a 
a positive agreement with some great nation 
to abide by the adjudication of an international 
arbitral court in every issue which cannot be 
settled by negotiations, no matter what it in- 
volves, whether honor, territory or money, we 
shall have made a long step forward by de- 
monstrating that it is possible for two nations 
at least to establish as between them the same 


system of due process of law that exists be- 
tween individuals under a government.” 


For such an agreement he believed the 
United States was now ready. This was 
a challenge to Great Britain, and Great 
Britain now accepts the challenge. 

Sir Edward Grey is Britisi. “oreign 
Secretary. He speaks for the British 
Government, and he said in a speech in 
Parliament last week: 

“Such a statement ought not to go without 
response. We should be delighted to have 
such a proposal made to us. We should feel 
that it was something so momentous and so 
far-reaching in its possible consequences that 
it would require not only the signature of 
both Governments, but the deliberate and de- 
cided sanction of Parliament. That, I be 
lieve, would be given.” 

His declaration that the British Gov- 
ernment would accept such a treaty, 
which excepted nothing, was re- 
reived with great applause. Even 
the Irish members did not object, for 
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they know that their demands at home 
are assured. Then followed Mr. Bal- 
four, the head of the Conservative Op- 
position, and he, too, enthusiastically ap- 
proved what Sir Edward Grey had of- 
fered, and even warmer cheers were 
sounded from all over the House. Great 
Britain consents, and she now sends back 
the challenge and tells us to move for- 
ward. 

And we do move forward. Secretary 
Knox and Ambassador Bryce are at 
work on the formulation of such a treaty, 
which will except nothing, however 
“vital,” however much a matter of “na- 
tional honor.” It will provide for the 
easiest and quickest arbitration of all dif- 
ficulties that may arise; and we believe 
the Senate will approve it. The new 
Senate will be quite as favorable as the 
old. We do not believe that the Presi- 
dent expects another rebuff. He has 
doubtless sounded the leaders of both 
parties, and he knows that he has the 
great American people behind him. 
There is not the Irish opposition here 
that there was in 1897. We shall in a 
few weeks, so far as assured and sol- 
emn mutual pledges can go, have set- 
tled that there shall never be war be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. That will be an epoch in human 
civilization, for these two nations lead 
the world. 

And what is thus done, other nations 
will be willing to do. We are assured 
that across the Pacific Japan is ready and 
anxious to make such a treaty with us. 
That would end all chance of any great 
war in which we might be engaged. It 
would shut the mouths of all but the 
howling Hobsons, and when their ten 
prophetic months are past, even they will 
be as discredited as the Millerite prophets 
of the end of the world. We shall then 
need no more navy, except for interna- 
tional police. And meanwhile France 
will be asking for such a treaty, and 
Germany will have to follow, and the 
European nations will be compelled by 
public opinion, and by the growing bur- 
dens of war in times of peace, to accept 
the example set by us. 

And here comes in the most hopeful 
and the most ominous of all the happy 
utterances of the past week. Sir Edward 
Grey warned most solemnly his hearers 
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and all Europe as to the dangers of in- 
creased taxation and debts in the cause 
of war: 

“Unless the incongruity and mischief of all 
this be brought home not only to the heads 
of men generally but to their feelings as well, 
so that they resent the inconsistency and real- 
ize the danger of this tremendous expenditure, 
the rivalry will continue and it must in the 
long run break down civilization. You are 
having this great burden piled up in times of 
peace and if it goes on increasing by leaps 
and bounds as it has done in the last genera- 
tion it will become intolerable. There are 
those who think that it will lead to war pre- 
cisely because it is already becoming intoler- 
able. I think it much more likely that the 
burden will be dissipated by an internal revo- 
lution, by a revolt of the masses of men against 
taxation.” 

That means that at present the nations 
of Europe are moving toward revolution 
and the repudiation of their national 
debts, because the people will be unable 
to support them. That is ominous 
enough, but it is true. The enormity of 
the burden is proof that it must end. Al- 
ready France and Great Britain have, 
thru their Parliaments, called for a limi- 
tation of armaments, and Germany must 
follow, or there will be a terrible con- 
vulsion. A very few such treaties as 
that now negotiating will put an end to 
the danger of any great war, and will 
allow the reduction of armaments and 
the reduction of national debts. 

May we not now, today, look forward 
to the time, not so very far distant, when 
the nations of the world will be freed 
from the heaviest burden upon them; 
when their energies shall no longer be 
wasted on the useless costs of war, but 
shall be devoted to the arts of peace; 
when there shall be no more national 
debts, no burdensome taxation, no inter- 
national jealousies and fears, but all shall 
be friends in one great commonwealth of 
the world? May not the boys of this 
generation live to see it? What says the 
great political coronation Psalm attrib- 
uted to King Solomon : 

“Tn his days shall the righteous flourish, 
And abundance of peace, till the moon be no 
more. 

There shail be abundance of grain in the 
earth upon the top of the mountains, 
The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; 
And they of the city shall flourish like grass 
of the earth. 
Amen and amen!” 


May it not all be in our day? 
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Abolishing Poverty 


It is safe to assume that the news- 
paper accounts of Mr. Frederick Town- 
send Martin’s visit to the Bowery Mis- 
sion have not too severely trimmed off 
those embellishments which are charac- 
teristic of up-to-date journalism. Mak- 
ing all proper allowances, however, for 
reporters’ rhetoric and psychology, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Martin has become dis- 
trest, to a degree that is creditable to 
him, over that destruction of the poor 
which, as Holy Writ assures us, is 
neither more nor less than their poverty. 

It is always something to be glad of 
when the favored ones of this world, who 
confess, as Mr. Martin did, that it has 
never been their lot “to suffer poverty,” 
make the discovery, which Mr. Martin 
announced, that there are “thousands of 
human beings willing and anxious to 
serve, who somehow or other are de- 
prived of the opportunity of serving or 
being served”; and when they are so 
moved by the fact that they resolve, like 
Mr. Martin, to spend the remainder of 
their lives in finding out what can be 
done about it. 

The discovery and the resolve are by 
no means so infrequent as the cynics be- 
lieve, but it is rare, as our observation 
goes, that a man who has never known 
want sees as clearly as Mr. Martin that 
“charity will never solve the problem of 
poverty, for this is not an individual but 
a national, a social problem.” In fact, 
very few, even among professional re- 
formers and philanthropists, have gone 
to the heart of the matter so directly, and 
we do not remember ever to have seen 
the exact truth about it exprest more 
tersely or more accurately. 

Mr. Martin does not say how he ex- 
pects to go about the task of providing 
opportunity for everybody and abolish- 
ing poverty. He will not attribute our 
skepticism to any doubt of his sincerity, 
we hope, if we dissent from his optimistic 
faith that everybody would rather work, 
and work hard, than stand in the bread 
line, if a chance and the wages were of- 
fered. We can go with Mr. Martin as 
far as to believe that if opportunities 
were more equally and freely provided 
it would be a far simpler thing than it is 
now to deal with that marginal part of 


the outcast population which woull 
rather not work under any circum- 
stances, and with that larger contingent 
whose work, however willingly rendered, 
is so inefficient as to be of little value. 

We assume that Mr. Martin and 
others who share his hopes have studied 
the problem of providing opportunity 
for all enough to realize that, as a social 
or national problem, it involves tremend- 
ous issues of politics and public policy 
as well as of ethical motive and personal 
initiative. There can be no extension of 
opportunity to all so long as the public 
tolerates land grabbing, the monopoliz- 
ing and wanton destruction of natural 
resources, and the creation of special 
privileges for the powerful, under the 
guise of public franchises. The creation 
of opportunity for all involves a frank 
recognition of such principles of natural 
justice as that the bounty of nature be- 
longs of right to all, and should not be 
given away to the few; that government 
and law are for the benefit of all and not 
for the aggrandizing of the clever and 
powerful. It involves also acceptance of 
a principle of expediency which has been 
strenuously opposed in American politi- 
cal history, namely, that the public in its 
organized capacity as the State, may and 
should assume the duty of promoting the 
general welfare, not only by maintaining 
order, enforcing the civil and the crim- 
inal law, and providing educational op- 
portunity, but also by regulating the 
economic life, insisting on safe and 
sanitary conditions in industry and in 
dwelling places, providing systems of 
insurance against accident, sickness and 
unemployment, and guaranteeing provi- 
sion for old age. 

Nor will poverty be abolished, even 
when all these principles have been ac- 
cepted and applied. It will be necessary 
then to go yet farther, and see to it that 
a hopeless lack of initiative, a fatal ineffi- 
ciency, and a congenital unwillingness to 
make the most of opportunity when of- 
fered, are corrected by effective methods. 
Some people must be put into their op- 
portunities and held there. There must 
be such institutions as farm colonies and 
workshops for the inefficient, to be con- 
ducted with no thought that they will 
“pay” in any other sense than that they 
will diminish misery and provide discip- 
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line. But these things can be provided 
and can be made to succeed when the 
world arrives at the point of acknowl- 
edging that the first condition for the 
abolition of poverty is the establishment 
of social justice. 


New Land Laws Needed 


One day before the announcement of 
Secretary Ballinger’s resignation, seven 
men were indicted by a Federal grand 
jury at Detroit for conspiring to defraud 
the Government of coal land in Alaska, 
valued at more than $50,000,000. Ten 
days later, at Chicago, nine were indicted 
for a similar offense, the value of the 
land involved being $10,000,000. In No- 
vember last, at Spokane, six men were 
thus formally accused and held for trial. 
The Government’s estimate of the value 
of the coal land covered by the claims in 
this case was $200,000,000. Names are 
given below: 

Spokane, November 3, 1910.—For conspiring 
to defraud the Government of 20,960 acres of 
coal land, valued at $200,000,000, in the Kayak 
district of Alaska, the following six men were 
indicted: Henry White, ex-Mayor of Seattle; 
Charles A. Mackenzie, real estate agent, of 
Seattle; Donald A. Mackenzie, of Seattle; 
Raymond Brown, of Spokane; William L. 
Dunn, of Spokane; Charles M. Doughton, of 
Seattle. There were 131 claims. Among the 
men to whom claims had been assigned were 
Governor Gillett, of California; ex-Mayor 
McGraw, of Washington (no longer living) ; 
Congressman McLachlan, of California; and 
Henry T. Oxnard, President of the American 
Beet Sugar Company. 

Detroit, March 6, 1911.—Wilbur W. McAI- 
pine, McCurdy C. Lebeau, Arthur L. Holmes, 
Albert H. Roehme, George W. Ross, Frank 
D. Andrews (all of Detroit), and John M. 
Bushnell, of Chicago, were indicted for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government of 48,000 
acres of coal land in Alaska, valued at more 
than $50,000,000. It was alleged that they had 
induced more than 200 persons to make fraud- 
ulent entries in the interest of a corporation, 
and that with these were others who had been 
deceived. 

Chicago, March 6, 1911.—Nine men, named 
below, were indicted for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of 10,000 acres of coal 
land in the Matanuska district of Alaska, val- 
ued at $10,000,000: A. C. Frost, Chicago, for- 
merly president of the Alaska Northern Rail- 
road Company, and of A. C. Frost & Co.; 
George M. Seward, receiver for the latter 
company; Pierre G. Beach, formerly secretary 
of the Alaska Northern; Frank Watson, of 
Spokane; George A. Ball, of Muncie, Ind.; 
Duncan M. Stewart, of Alaska, formerly man- 
ager of the Southern Bank, of Toronto, Can- 
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ada; Harry C. Osborne, Gwyn L. Francis, and 
Francis H. Stewart, bankers and brokers, of 
Toronto. It was alleged that many persons, 
“dummy” claimants and others, had been in- 
duced or employed to make fraudulent lo- 
cations and entries in the interest of the in- 
dicted men. 

It should be said that the investigation 
which led to the Detroit indictments was 
begun about four years ago, by Mr. Bal- 
linger’s orders. 

These three groups of indictments 
show how the enormous value of Alas- 
ka’s coal deposits has tempted men to 
seek possession of them by violating land 
laws which are out of date and clearly 
unsuited to the requirements of present 
conditions. We are offering no excuse 
If they have broken the 
law, as the indictments say, they deserve 
to be punished. But the laws should 
have been amended long ago. Success- 
ful violation or evasion of them has usu- 
ally placed natural resources of great 
value permanently in the possession of 
powerful corporations and capitalists, at 
very small cost. Such would have been 
the disposition of the Cunningham group 
of Alaska coal claims (which were re- 
garded with some favor by Mr. Ballin- 
ger) if the patenting of them had not 
been prevented by allegations that their 
history resembled, in some respects, that 
of the claims affected by the Spokane, 
Detroit and Chicago indictments. 

The motives of those who criticised 
and opposed Mr. Ballinger and his ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department, 
especially with respect to the public 
lands, were not unlike those of the grand 
juries in the three criminal cases which 
we have mentioned. They sought to 
prevent unlawful and fraudulent acquisi- 
tion of natural resources in Alaska and 
elsewhere by great corporations or 
monopolistic combinations, to conserve 
these resources for the people, and to 
procure suitable laws for the develop- 
ment and use of them. 

“Of course,” said President Taft, in 
his letter to Mr. Ballinger, “it has been 
made evident that I was and am the ullti- 
mate object of attack.” About this the 
President has been misled. How could 
it be so, when the land policy of Mr. Pin- 
chot and those who stood with him 
against Mr. Ballinger was substantially 
in accord with that of Mr. Taft himself? 
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And they heartily commend the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Secretary Fisher, 
whose policy and purposes are like the 
President's and their own. 

Mr. Taft, the new Secretary and 
those who opposed Mr. Ballinger have 
realized the need of new land laws. The 
President has repeatedly recommended 
the adoption of a lease and royalty sys- 
tem for coal and oil lands. As to this, 
the opponents of Mr. Ballinger stand 
with him. So do the members of the 
joint Congressional committee which 
conducted the Ballinger investigation. 
There was disagreement in the commit- 
tee about the Secretary, but all the mem- 
bers, Republicans and Democrats, were 
for leases. The President’s recom- 
mendation on this point was before Con- 
gress at the beginning of the recent 
session ; the committee’s report was sub- 
mitted only a week or two later. But 
Congress took no action. “There can be 
no decent excuse,” we remarked on De- 
cember 15, “for failure to enact the need- 
ed laws before the end of the present 
session.” And no such excuse has been 
offered. 

Now there is to be a special session, in 
which the first duty of Congress will be 
the passage of the Canadian Reciprocity 
bill. All but five of the Democrats in the 
House voted for it when it was passed, a 
few weeks ago. About two-thirds of the 
present Senators, it is said, will be count- 
ed for it if it can be brought to a vote in 
the Senate chamber. Mr. Taft’s agree- 
ment with Canada should be approved 
without delay. It is now expected that 
much time will be given to tariff revision 
projects, originating with the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House. It may be 
that none of these will be accepted by 
the Senate. The President prefers that 
the revisers shall wait for the reports of 
the Tariff Board, which will be ready for 
the regular session in December. 

Why should not Congress, following 
the recommendations of its committee 
and of the President, take up our anti- 
quated land laws at this special session, 
and provide reasonable lease and royalty 
regulations for a just development of the 
natural wealth in the 90,000,000 acres of 
coal, oil, phosphate or power site land, in 
Alaska and elsewhere, that are now with- 
held from use? 


The Mexican Problem 


SENATOR Burton, of Ohio, says that 
if the Mexican revolutionists capture the 
city of Chihuahua, our Government will 
probably intervene. There is no good 
reason why the fall of Chihuahua should 
cause intervention. The surrender of 
that city would not necessarily indicate a 
great growth of the rebellion, nor would 
it make any considerable change in the 
condition of Northern Mexico. There 
have been all kinds of stories about Chi- 
huahua. Some weeks ago the revolu- 
tionists and their friends on this side of 
the boundary asserted that General Na- 
varro and his troops were surrounded 
and securely confined there. But when 
Juarez was menaced by Orozco, Navarro 
emerged from Chihuahua with his sol- 
diers and deliberately marched to Juarez, 
without meeting any revolutionists on 
the way. 

While he was in New York, Sefior 
Limantour, the ablest. statesman now 
holding office in the Government of 
Mexico, published the following remarks 
about intervention : 

“Now as to this matter of intervention, the 
word has been much used and loosely used, 
altho I recognize that it has not been employed 
by your Government. I wonder do the news- 
papers that print it and the persons who speak 
it so freely realize what it means? I have 
said today that F am ‘a great believer in the 
keen sense of justice of the American people.’ 
I wish to reaffirm that most emphatically, and 
wish most seriously to direct attention to what 
intervention, so-called, in this case must mean. 
When an armed force crosses the border of 
a neighboring Power without either invitation 
or permission, what does that mean? It 
means invasion, occupation. And what do 
invasion and occupation mean but war? I ask 
the sober sense of the great masses of the 
American people to dwell on that word. What 
has Mexico done to deserve a threat of war? 
None has been made by the American Gov- 
ernment, but the inference of such a threat has 
been drawn by the newspapers. I do not be- 
lieve it is warranted by the wishes of the 
American people.” 

Senator Burton has used the word 
loosely. We do not think our Govern- 
ment will intervene and invade, even if 
the town of Chihuahua falls and all the 
northern States of Mexico come under 
the control of the revolutionists. If the 
Mexican Government should fail com- 
pletely to subdue the rebellion and to 
preserve order, if there should be riot 
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and anarchy thruout the country, the 
expediency of intervention might be 
considered. Even then the invitation 
or approval of Mexico’s Government 
should be sought. To cross the border 
without such invitation or approval 
would be to do something a warrant for 
which could be found only in a clearly 
intolerable situation. And such action, 
if taken at all, should be taken only to 
restore order. 

Those who long for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem look now to Sefior 
Limantour. No other man connected 
with Mexico’s Government knows so 
well as he the faults of that Government, 
the need of reform, and the views of the 
civilized world as to the condition of his 
country. His intimate association with 
the Madero family, and his prominence 
as a trusted supporter of Diaz, make him 
an ideal mediator. It is an open secret 
that when he left New York he bore 
with him the propositions of the revolu- 
tionist leader, together with plans of his 
own for reform. It is believed that those 
plans require changes in Cabinet and 
other offices which would virtually make 
him President, or at least place him 
directly in line for succession to the 
Presidency. 

Possibly in response to suggestions by 
wire from him before his departure from 


New York, President Diaz recently inti- 


mated that he was considering projects 
for the purchase, by the Government, of 
great estates, and the sale of the land in 
small parcels to the people, on easy 
terms. This would not be enough; fun- 
damental reforms in local government 
are needed, and political freedom should 
be granted. But the aged President 
would postpone even this slight change 
for the better until after the surrender 
of the revolutionists or their withdrawal 
from the field. 

This will not do. If he is convinced 
that justice requires such a distribution 
of land, he should not wait for the revo- 
lutionists to lay down their arms, but 
should take measures at once to make his 
proposed reform effective. If justice 
calls for reform, it demands that there 
shall be reform at once. It is evident 
that reform must come, even if it comes 
with much shedding of blood. Great loss 
of life and property, serious complica- 
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tions with foreign Powers, and possibly 
the destruction for a time of all orderly 
government in Mexico, may be prevent- 
ed if those who rule will now accept the 
plans for betterment which, we are led to 
believe, are recommended by their trust- 
ed associate, Sefior Limantour. 


a 
The Last Chapter 


Five years ago we published the ex- 
periences of a Methodist itinerant under 
the title of “A Handicapped Life.” The 
author was a man not only of superior 
intelligence, but of a kindly spirituality, 
which marked him at once as a scholar 
in heavenly mindedness. It seems, how- 
ever, that from his birth he was more 
than half blind, and this appears to have 
been the reason why he had served up to 
that time for twenty-eight years the 
poorest and hardest circuits in a confer- 
ence in the Methodist Church, South. 
Exactly why a defective vision should be 
given work so hard and so long dis- 
tanced that it must have required the 
best eyesight to accomplish it is one of 
those dispensations which can be easily 
explained to prelate, but not to God. 

And now in this issue we publish the 
concluding chapter of this itinerant’s ex- 
periences. And the reader will turn 
many a page in many a book without 
finding so brave a story of a man’s life. 

The simplicity and veracity with which 
he sets forth his happy lot with a wife 
and three children in a mountain circuit, 
where they lived on $400 a year, is an 
exhibition of heroism so naively uncon- 
scious that only a child or a saint could 
achieve it. He waxes a little eloquent 
and puts in two or three sentences of 
“fine writing” about the home life upon 
the hills. He and his family could still 
enjoy the beauties of Nature, altho they 
lived on 25 cents a day for each, and this 
sum included clothes, missionary dues 
and traveling expenses when they moved 
to the next appointment. He did not 
entirely understand his own case, it 
seems. The reason he could enjoy the 
sun when it “went to its setting thru a 
mist of gold” was because he was him- 
self a blind man who enjoyed the much 
more peculiar privilege of having God to 
smile in his face. 
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It is written, “Let him that standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” This is especially 
applicable to standing in the Methodist 
itinerancy, from all accounts. By way of 
being a faithful servant to God, you may 
build up your work so that a better, 
stronger man, with good eyes, will ask 
the presiding elder for it, and get it. A 
bishop’s cabinet is a corporation which 
may surpass the most remorseless trust 
in the abuse of power. And from some 
accounts leaking out in these latter days, 
it has been known to develop the greed 
in good men and to tempt others to acts 
of astonishing tyranny. The blind hero 
of these pages. appears to have been such 
a victim. Forced to move from a place 
where he was wanted by the uneven laws 
of a system which does not allow a 
preacher to remain longer than four 
years in any charge, but permits bishops 
to stay as long as they please anywhere 
they please, he is given a circuit so diffi- 
cult as to insure failure. This, of course, 
was not the purpose of the cabinet. But 
if a man is old and half blind, and if 
there are many young and ambitious 
preachers to be placed, it is the spiritual 
law of gravitation in such a-system that 
the old one will get what is left after 
every stronger man has been placed. 

But here is where the light shines 
strongest in the simple narrative. He is 
shocked when he is informed of his 
superannuation. He had been taken into 
the conference almost grudgingly. He 
remained on sufferance. It was never 
for him a hope or a question of “rising,” 
but merely of getting work at all. Still, 
he is heartbroken at the idea of being re- 
tired, of being held up from cavorting 
with the angels and enjoying himself on 
an “old stump” circuit, with the precari- 
ous salary of $400. And this salary is 
not what he begrudges and finds hard to 
give up, but it is the Sabbath sermon 
hour, the “lining” on of old Jerusalem 
hymns, and the bowed heads at revival 
time about the altar, drawn there by his 
words and prayers. He does not under- 
stand, nobody understands it, but thirty 
years on backwoods circuits in the Meth- 
odist itinerancy might make a poet of any 
man. And the old superannuate misses 
first and keenest the mighty swellings of 
the spirit when he is retired. There is 
nothing left in the order of things with 
which he is accustomed to riming. An- 


other cares for his dear sheep. And he 
is an old shepherd left out “on the moun- 
tains wild and bare,” to perish the best 
and quietest. way he can. No bleating 
for him. 

The manner of this perishing, how- 
ever, is a glory and a transfiguration that 
the sun never can equal, no matter thru 
what “golden mists he went to his set- 
ting.” Beruined, mortified with a grief 
that sits up with him in his dreams and 
“lurks” all day on the “outskirts of his 
thoughts,” our superannuate suddenly 
recalls himself to his part in that great 
order with which bishops and elders may 
have so little to do. He remembers that 
he is a Christian soldier. Therefore he 
will make a good riding. He “will not 
be idle.” He is about to deliver a lecture 
—we may safely wager that it is a cane 
bottom affair composed of old sugar- 
stick sermons! Also, he has written a 
book. Saints in heaven! how he looks 
about among the old hymn leaves of life 
for something to keep him busy, and what 
a fuss he makes ; anything to distract his 
mind, to keep from entertaining those 
thoughts that “lurk in the outskirts.” 
He is “resolved not to become a cynical 
old man.” You observe that God, then, 
is still smiling in his face, which is a 
great honor, if you know what it means. 

Moreover, he concludes, cheerful that 
as a superannuate his lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. This is a fact. Few 
retired itinerants have a home offered 
them or half the income this one claims, 
and that sets even folks of the world to 
thinking. For example, some years ago 
Congress voted a large sum in payment 
for damages done the Southern Meth- 
odist Publishing House at Nashville dur- 
ing the war on condition that the inter- 
est of this money should be divided each 
year among the superannuate preachers 
in that Church. It is alleged, however, 
that most of this money was used to start 
another publishing house in Dallas, Tex., 
and that the superannuates have never 
received a dollar from this source. 

A Church, any Church, is in danger 
of becoming a queer thing when it is 
well planted and exceedingly well nour- 
ished. A beam gets in the spiritual eye 
of its leaders, and much of the money 
raised for salvation is spent spreading 
just the Church, the bricks and stones 
of it. 
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That Vacation Number 


SoME weeks ago we told our readers 
of plans for the 1911 Vacation Number, 
which will be issued June 1. We want 
you to tell us in a few words, not over 
400 of them, about some particularly 
amusing, recreative, inexpensive or 
merely enjoyable vacation, with pictures 
if you can supply them. As a matter of 
fact you will probably tell us about only 
a part of that vacation. We shall award 
prizes and you need not be a subscriber 
to win one of these. We also offer 
prizes for photographs unaccompanied 
by narratives, and we ask that these 
photographs represent people or places 
found in Insular America—the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Samoa, etc. 
—or in Panama. To recapitulate: 

The prizes for accounts of vacation 
experiences are $15 and $10. If you fail 
to receive a prize, you will receive, if we 
publish your article, a two years’ sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT, which 
we suggest that you share with some 
friend. 

Prizes of the same amount are offered 
for pictures; and $2 for all the other 
photographs used. 

It is none too soon to send us narra- 
tives and photographs. Certainly it is 
none too soon for you to put your ad- 
ventures into shape, or to print from 
your negatives. Anything which we re- 
ceive after May 1 is likely to be thrown 
out, simply because we have made an 
earlier selection. We know from ex- 
perience that interesting outings have 
been enjoyed and afterward described as 
far away as the Himalayas, and almost 
as near home as next door. As for the 
photographs, our readers will be inter- 
ested above all in those which tell a story 
or are locally characteristic. We don’t 
want a picture of the post office some- 
where or other, unless it is a mighty in- 
teresting post office, or unless the people 
in the foreground make it worth while 
to visit that post office. 


& 
Dr. Aked’s “Far be it from us to 
Disappointment judge in the difference 


between Dr. Aked and 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of 
which he has been pastor for nearlv four 
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years. He is disappointed. The society 
has not built him the large institutional 
church he understands they. promised 
him, and if they do not come to time in 
two weeks, as we presume they will not, 
he will accept the call of the First Con- 
gregational Church in San Francisco. 
The new church would cost perhaps two 
million dollars, for it must be on Fifth 
avenue, and must have an auditorium to 
hold two thousand people, with the in- 
stitutional belongings. He does not 
want to be a family pastor to a church 
of moderate size. That would be a 
“meager” service compared with what 
was expected and the kind of work he 
did in England. We can’t blame him; 
we do not blame them. It may be bet- 
ter for him to do larger service in a less 
humdrum place. That he should go 
from a Baptist to a Congregational pul- 
pit is not remarkable; there is no dif- 
ference between the two denominations 
worth noting since the Northern Bap- 
tists have ceased insisting on close com- 
munion. There is nothing left to keep 
the denominations apart. Neither cares 
how baptism is administered, any more 
than God cares; and as to infant bap- 
tism, in neither ranks is it held to be a 
saving ordinance, nor anything more 
than a form of parental consecration. 


& 


In this and some other 
Los Angeles States a city does not have 

real self-government; it 
cannot make or amend its organic law 
The State does not quite trust it, and it 
imposes its charter. That is not so in 
some other States, as in California. 
The city of Los Angeles has by vote of 
its citizens very materially amended its 
municipal charter, putting in all the new 
forms of popular control which we have 
learned from Oregon. The Legislature 
has the right of veto, but it never has ex- 
ercised it. Already Los Angeles had 
adopted the initiative, referendum and 
recall, and the control of public utilities. 
Now it has added the right to acquire, 
build and run any business for the public 
service, telephone, telegraph, railroad. 
steam boats, water, quarries, warehouses 
elevators, pretty much anything needed 
for the public, and this ownership may 
reach beyond the city or State. We be- 
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lieve Los Angeles is well governed; at 
any rate the people are not afraid of 
trusting themselves. The process of 
election of officers is simplified in a way 
that will tend to make the people take 
interest in the nominations. All nomina- 
tions must be by petition, and without 
party designations. If at the primary 
election any candidate receives a major- 
ity of votes that election’ is final; and if 
no one has a majority only the two high- 
est candidates are voted for at the regu- 
lar election. So Los Angeles leads the 
country in trusting the people, as Hous- 
ton did in trusting a commission elected 
to rule a city. i. 


Hawaii and the )V& are told that Orien- 

Yellow Peril tals must not be allowed 

to be received freely as 

immigrants because they will not be nat- 
uralized and become American citizens. 
Well, it was once declared that if you put 
a fish in a dish of water the water will 
not rise. The question is, Is the asser- 
tion true? We know they do not be- 
come citizens, for they are not allowed 
to; but would they if they were allowed 
to? We have observed the following 
statements in a reputable journal: 

“The Japanese, as shown in Hawaii, have 
no inclination to become American citizens. 

“The Orientals will not make Americans; 
therefore Oriental immigration should be re- 
stricted.” 
The appeal is to Hawaii, and to Hawaii 
we will go. Hawaii shows exactly the 
opposite. There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of Japanese in Hawaii who 
would become naturalized if they could. 
Of their children born in Hawaii 3,760 
are registered American citizens, with 13 
registered voters. Only a very few are 
as yet old enough to vote. There are 
3,869 Chinese registered citizens, with 
396 registered voters. In a few years 
the Chinese and Japanese boys will be 
voters. They are reported to us as mak- 
ing as good citizens as do the European 
immigrants. Hawaii holds the key to 
peace, not with fortifications, but by 
friendship. Asiatics are treated like 
brothers. The erection of Hawaii into a 
State of the Union, which is coming one 
of these days, will do more for the peace 
of the Pacific than any other one possi- 
ble procedure, 


We have had occasion now 
and then to call attention 
to the meddling of politics 
with State universities, and in particular 
the removal of teachers whose advanced 
political or sociological views gave of- 
fense to those in power. A serious case 
has lately developed in the University of 
West Virginia, a professor of Greek, 
Henry S. Green. His son is publisher 
and editor of a Republican paper in the 
State, and the father writes‘ editorials 
for it. That journal has severely criti- 
cised the fifteen Republican State Sen- 
ators who fled the State to break up a 
quorum, and we presume Professor 
Green wrote the editorials. So angry 
were these men that they made it a con- 
dition of the annual appropriation for 
the university that Professor Green be 
removed, and the regents submitted and 
dismissed him. For five years he had 
been doing this editorial work, but no 
fault was found until these Senators 
were criticised, when they struck back. 
It was not their business to judge 
whether a professor was competent, but 
of the regents; so they held up the 
regents in this cowardly way. 


& 


Adjutant General Verbeck, of Albany, 
says that the military spirit in America 
is at a low ebb. It is true, and not a 
matter for regret. Every old man can 
remember when every town had its an- 
nual “training” on the village green ; our 
boys never have seen one. He says it is 
difficult to get recruits for the National 
Guard. True, for the reason that it is 
not easy to show that the National Guard 
any longer is needed. He specifies the 
reasons for this neglect of the National 
Guard, Andrew Carnegie’s peace fund, 
Lake Mohonk’s conferences, the opposi- 
tion of women teachers in the public 
schools to military drill, the objection of 
wives to their husbands giving time to 
military interests, commercialism, social 
obligations, and the ridicule to which 
military officers are subjected. But why 
the ridicule, why the decay of the mili- 
tary spirit? Because it is seen that war 
is no way to settle difficulties, and be- 
longs to a vanishing age. Let the mili- 
tary spirit go and thank God. 


Politics in a 
University 
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The lady adviser for the girls at Cor- 
nell University indignantly denies that 
any ban is put on colored girls at Sage 
College, the girls’ dormitory. She says 
that when two colored girls came to her 
to apply for rooms she simply advised 
them for their own comfort to go else- 
where, as it would be made unpleasant 
for them. That substantially supports 
the charge. Those girls could take the 
advice only as a refusal. The lady ad- 
viser ought to have talked to those who 
were likely to make trouble. Several 
years ago there were two colored girls in 
college who were popular.enough and 
were chosen members of the girls’ socie- 
ties. 

J 

When the Sunday school lesson comes 
across the story of Elijah slaying the 
450 prophets of Baal we do not like to 
see the expositors in the Sunday school 
journals defend it by telling us how in 
the course of nature God destroys peo- 
ple by the hundred or thousand by vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, hurricanes and 
floods. There is a difference. Nor do 
we like to see the attempt to prove the 
miracle reasonable which tells us that 
Elijah was carried to heaven in a chariot 
of fire, by showing how miraculous it 
would have once seemed to see an air- 
man flying in the sky. Neither helps 
faith. 


& 


We wonder if all the Catholic priests 
like the new order requiring them to take 
oath that they abjure all the errors of 
Modernism. Some of them must retch 
at it, while some will joke at it, as does 
the editor of The Western Watchman, of 
St. Louis: 

“The Archbishop has sent oui a copy of the 
new oath against Modernism which must be 
taken by all priests in charge of souls before 
the New Year. It is as long as the one taken 
by bishops at their consecration, and vastly 
more intricate. Many priests will see for the 
first time an explicit statement of the errors 
they forswear. Modernism must be a sly old 
fox if it takes all that paper to smoke it out.” 


& 

What the journals generally published 
as a fact, that a cloistered nun had died 
in this city lately who had been under 
a vow never to see a man, and had only 
spoken to her father thru a thick cur- 
tain, we accepted as true and so pub- 


lished it. America tells us it is absolute- 
ly false. The woman had seen and talked 
with her father every fortnight for 
twenty-five years. We are glad we were 
mistaken, sorry we made the mistake, 
and we thank our courteous neighbor 
for correcting us. 
a 

The Roosevelt’ Professor publicly airs 
his grievances against the Harvard Ex- 
change Professor, and the country 
laughs. It has no admiration for a 
scholar who spoils another scholar’s so- 
cial ambitions; nor has it any sympathy 
for another scholar who sheds angry tears 
in public because he was not invited to a 
ball. Ambassador Hill gave him good 
advice to keep quiet, but he was boiling 
over and couldn’t. Now let the curtain 
fall on the farce. 


The London Times is wrong in attach- 
ing so much importance to the letter it 
publishes signed “An American Exile,” 
which asserts that an arbitration treaty 
such as President Taft advocates would 
be rejected by the Senate because of “Jef- 
ferson’s” warning against “entangling 
alliances.” The opinion of an American 
who has been-exiled so long that he has 
forgotten Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress is not worth much. 


J 


One would imagine that the laws of 
Nevada were lax enough, but both 
houses of the legislature have passed a 
bill making divorce easier. Residence 
before divorce is reduced to six months, 
with the privilege of leaving the State 
“when necessary” while establishing a 
residence. We give free to all appli- 
cants this advertisement, which comes 
from the Botany Bay State which pulled 
off the big prize fight. 


os 


It is pleasant to read in the Houston 
(Tex.) Post a strong appeal for the lib- 
eral support by individuals and the State 
of institutions for the higher education 
of negroes. The duty is thus well put: 

“We have in Texas nearly 1,000,000 negro 
citizens, and their part in the future develop- 
ment of the State and its resources will be 
measured largely by the opportunities their 


children have to equip themselves for the du- 
ties of life.” 
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INSURANCE 


Report on Metropolitan Life 


THE report of Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss on the examination of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is full 
of interest. He believes that the inter- 
ests of government require the industrial 
masses to have insurance, paid for week- 
ly to collectors who go from door to 
door. .It must be given them either by 
private corporations or by the State. The 
State must, therefore, permit corpora- 
tions to write industrial insurance prac- 
tically as it is now written, or else the 
State must prohibit the writing of such 
insurance by private corporations and 
write it itself. The State, in the judg- 
ment of Superintendent Hotchkiss, is not 
yet ready to assume such a burden. 

The examination indicates that the 
company has progressed in many ways 
since the investigation of the Armstrong 
Committee five years ago. Certain criti- 
cisms then advanced still persist, tho in 
a lesser degree. Industrial insurance 
costs the insured more than ordinary in- 
surance and the lapse ratio is very high. 
These elements are, however, inherent in 
industrial insurance, and all that can be 
expected of a company writing it is that 
it use every effort to lower these ratios. 
The campaign of the company against 
tuberculosis is spoken of with approval, 
altho the praise should have been still 
more emphatic. For a time the company 
was prevented from erecting a sanitarium 
under the State laws, but permission has 
receritly been given to acquire land in 
Saratoga County for this purpose. The 
company states its intention of ultimately 
extending this hospital service to its pol- 
icvholders, but at the outset it can be 
used only for employees. In a worthy 
enterprise of this character, every assist- 
ance should be rendered by the State au- 
thorities. 

In concluding, Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss states that the present need is not so 
much new laws on this subject, as the 
thoro supervision and frequent examina- 
tion of companies of this class, coupled 
with the searching publicity of men and 
methods now rightly demanded of all 
corporate enterprises in the insurance 
field. 


Mr. L. G. Fouss, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in his annual report makes the fol- 
lowing comment on aviation mortality: 

“The record of the past year, thirty-two lives 
having been lost as against five the previous 
year, is something appalling considering the 
small number exposed. Because of the prog- 
ress made, the hight and speed attained, and 
the exhilarating effect of the sport, it is al- 
most certain that the number of participants 
will greatly increase, and it becomes the part 
of wisdom for the life insurance interests to 
note the new peril and be prepared for it. 
While fredom from all manner of restrictions 
seems to be the order of the day, it is utterly 
inconsistent with the function of life insur- 
ance to disregard all measures of safety and 
transfer the cost of these hazardous ventures 
to innocent people who do not indulge in them. 
Public sentiment in this matter of aviation 
mortality should be aroused and the laws so 
modified that the interests of the people gen- 
erally may be safeguarded. The idea that if 
a man take out an insurance policy all hazards 
should be assumed by the insurance company, 
no matter what the insured may do, is not just. 
The quicker legislators realize this, the better 
it will be for the interests of honest insurers.” 


& 

THE city of Springfield, Mass, pro- 
poses to equip all its fire engines with 
motor power. It has been found that 
the motor costs less and gives more satis- 
fying service than the horse. The Mayor 
of Birmingham, Ala., has recommended 
the purchase of motor engines. 


Tue Travelers’ Insurance Company 
has prepared a table showing the cost of 
insurance in cents per day. The cost of 
the three principal forms of life insur- 
ance policies for $1,000, at the different 
ages, is given as follows: 


Age 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 


Ord. Life 04 .0§ .05 .06 


é 07 09 .II .14 
20-pay. Life.o6 .07 .07 .08 .09 .10 .12 .15 
20-yr. End. .11 .I2 .I2 .12 .12 .13 .14 .16 


wt 
Wate boiler explosions are not a 
menace to most of us, their frequency is 
attested to by the report of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, listing 56 boiler 
explosions for the month ending Janu- 
ary 24, 1911. During the same period 
there were 82 accidents recorded in ele- 
vators and 11 fly wheels burst. In one 
boiler explosion 17 men were killed, and 
a bursting fly wheel did $20,000 worth 

of property damage. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Net Earnings Tax 


THE tax on net earnings of corpora- 
tions was proposed while the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill was pending in the 
Senate, and at a time when a movement 
for the imposition of an income tax had 
so much support that those who opposed 
it feared it would be successful. Pres- 
sure for an income tax was at once re- 
duced. While the project was brought 
forward under such conditions, it is well 
known that it was earnestly promoted by 
the President because he desired that the 
power of the Government to inquire as 
to the financial affairs of corporations 
should be established and exercised. 
Revenue amounting to $27,000,000 a 
year is not to be overlooked, of course, 
but in the minds of those who proposed 
this legislation, the collection of revenue 
was not the chief object of it. The 
power has now been established, by the 
unanimous vote of the court of last re- 
sort. Thus far not much of it has been 
used. A much more extensive use of it 
may be seen hereafter. It is a power 
that permits Federal regulation of much 
that pertains to the conduct of a corpo- 
ration; including accounts, capitalization, 
the issue of bonds, and the ways in which 
liabilities are incurred. So far as certain 
great corporations or combinations are 
concerned, the Government should have 
this power; so far as a large majority of 
the small corporations are concerned, it 
is not needed. 

While the revenue provisions of the 
laware not yet especially prominent, 
they can be made so. at any time by Con- 
gress. For example, if the rate of taxa- 
tion should be increased from 1 per cent. 
to 5 per cent., the annual receipts would 
automatically rise from $27,000,000 to 
$135,000,000. We have not thought that 
the law was entirely equitable, because 
small corporations must pay a tax which 
is not exacted from partnerships or indi- 
‘viduals engaged in the same business 
and competing with them near at hand. 
Moreover, it exposes to these untaxed 
competitors certain financial conditions 
as to which the corporations might rea- 
sonably prefer to avoid publicity. The 
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court points, however, to several advan- 
tages due to the corporate form: which 
deserve to be considered: the continuity 
of business, without interruption by 
death ; the easy transfer of property in- 
terest by the disposition of shares, and 
the general absence of individual lia- 
bility. But it is these advantages that 
are taxed. 
& 


....As the result of borings in the 
Talcahuana district of Chile, coal beds 
have been discovered that will yield 
150,000,000 tons. 


....LThe gold output of the Transvaal 
for the last five years has been as fol- 
lows: 1906, £24,579,997; 1907, £27,403,- 
738; 1908, £29,957,610; 1909, £30,925, 
788; 1910, £32,002,912. : 

...«Lhe Jefferson Bank has moved 
from Canal and Forsyth streets to the 
building on the Bowery and Grand 
street,.and has also taken over the 
branch office of the Madison Trust Com- 
pany, which was formerly at the corner 
of Bowery and Grand street. This ar- 
rangement has the approval of both the 
State Banking Department and the 
Equitable Trust Company. 


....Edward T. Perine, the new vice- 
president of the Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, was formerly an officer of the 
Third National Bank of Jersey City, and 
in 1893 became secretary of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
and the following year its treasurer. Mr. 
Perine later became managing officer of 
the Audit Company of New York, and 
has recently been the Deputy Comp- 
troller of the State of New York. 


....President William N. Wood, of 
the American Woolen Company, in his 
annual report explains that the reduction 
of the company’s net profits from $s,- 
798,000 in 1909 to $3,995,000 in I9gI0 
was due to the menace of tariff reduc- 
tion. But he reports a gratifying im- 
provement in the first months of rorr, 
“the orders now in hand being sufficient 
to guarantee work for all the carded 
woolen and all the worsted mills of the 
company for several months to come.” 





